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Standard Pelvis. 


Tue standard pelvis, Gentlemen, as I ob- 
served to you yesterday, is divided by ac- 
coucheurs into two regions, the one lying 
below, the other above, the brim ; the for- 
mer being denominated the false pelvis, the 
latter the true. As the true pelvis, or that 
part of it which is lying below the brim, is 
of very great importance in the practice of 
midwifery, with a view to a necessary ex- 
amination of it, it has been obstetrically dis- 
tinguished into three parts, the brim, the 
outlet, and the intermediate cavity. The su- 
perior aperture of the pelvis, into which the 
child descends, is denominated the brim; 
the inferior aperture, at which the child 
comes forth into the world, is called the 
outlet; and the space between the two has 
received the name of cavity of the pelvis. 
If you examine a large collection of pelves, 
you will probably soon discover that there 


are no two brims that are formed exactly | 


alike ; there are some which are larger and 
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from side to side, and five and one-eighth 
or five and one-fourth for the oblique dia- 
meter, which is stretching in a well-formed 
pelvis from the back of the acetabulum to the 
sacro-iliae synchondrosis. These few points 
are the principal niceties in the anatomy of 
the brim. They are all very easily borne in 
mind, and all of more or less importance in 
your practice. The brim varies in its make ; 
being in some round, in others more oval ; in 
some small, in others large; but in general 
when the pelvis is standard, it is of an ellip- 
tical form, the regularity of the oval being 
broken by the promontory of the sacrum. 
Of this oval the long measure is from side 
to side, the short from before backward ; the 
average width between the sacrum and the 
pubis about four inches; the average di- 
mension from side to side about five inches ; 
the oblique, or that which is stretching be- 
tween the acetabula and the sacro-iliuc syn- 
chondroses, about five and one-eighth, or five 
and one-fourth. 

When a labour begins in an ordinary 
way, the vertex of the child presenting, that 
is, lying over the centre of the pelvis, we 
find, in the commencement of the process, 
that the face is lying to one side of the 
pelvis and the occiput to the other side, and 
thus, the long length of the bead and the 
long length of the oval brim of the pelvis 
corresponding mutually, the head very rea- 
dily descends. Sometimes, indeed, it hap- 
pens, that the head of the child is placed in 











a labour with the face not laterally byt in 
front, and then the long length of the head 
is opposed to the short length of the supe- 
rior aperture, or brim, and consequently if 


some which are smaller; some which are | the pelvis be small and the fetus large, it 


more round, some which are more oval ; but 
in general you will find that the brim tends 
to an oval form ; the long measure of which | 
is lying from side to side, and the short | 
measure, or diameter, from before back- 
ward, the regularity of the oval being broken 
behind by the projection already mentioned 
(of great importance,) | mean the promon- 
tory of the sacram. The measure of these 
diameters, the larger and shorter, is found 
in different pelves to vary. An average 
may be four inches for the short diameter, 
five inches for the long diameter, reachiag 
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cannot be transmitted. 1 have myself, un- 
fortunately, been compelled to open the 
head of a child because it lay in this way ; 
and even where there is a large pelvis and 
a small head, it passes with difficulty in this 
position. 

It sometimes happens that children are 
coming away feet first, under what may be 
called the crural presentation, nor is this 
delivery on the whole uncommon. Now 
when a child descends in this manner, if the 
softer parts are very relaxed, the pelvis very 
capacious, nor the child not very large, it 
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descends easily enough; and whether you | uterus, when near the brim of the pelvis, 
are acquainted with the make of the pelvis! you ought to lay your hand in the side of 
or not, probably you will find little difficulty | the aperture, because there we find most 
in accomplishing the delivery. But it some-|room. These points may seem to be of lit- 
times also happens, that a pelvis is very|tle importance, but what I stated to you 
small, or a child is very large, and thea a| yesterday may be here repeated; it is an 
great deal of care may be necessary to get| operative knowledge of t'ose little circum- 
the fetus away, more especially where you stances which makes all the difference be- 
are abstracting the head. Now I have said | tween a dexterous and an embarrassed ope- 
the long measure of the brim is from side|rator, in other words, between one who is 
to side, and the short measure from before | fit to practise the manual part of midwifery 
backward ; therefore, the face ought to lie on | and one whois not. So much then respect- 
the side of the pelvis, that the long and short | ing the brim of the pelvis, of oval form, the 
measure of the head and brim may corre-|long length from side to side, the short 
spond. If I do not attend to this, in dragging length from before backward, the regula- 
the head downwards with the face over the | rity of the oval broken by the promontory 
pubis in the manner I now show you,|of the sacrum, points of anatomy of great 
I may go on pulling until I separate the | importance in the practice of our art. 
head from the body, and then I have an un- 
fortunate case,—and this is midwifery with | Inferior Aperture-—When I take the bony 
some people,a sort of obstetric dray horses. | pelvis, and make my observation on its out- 
They pull straight forward and without con- | let or inferior aperture, which I purpose 
sidering, come what may, and marvel when | next to consider, I find that this aperture is 
accidents oceur. Now in this case the | of a very irregular form, consisting of three 
whole difficulty arises not from misfortune, large scallops, one upon either side, and one 
but mismanagement, either from my notin front of vast obstetric interest, known 
knowing what is the form of the brim of the | under the name of the arch of the pubis ; but 
pelvis, or, what is the same thing, know- if I take a pelvis, with which the ligaments 
ing it and not acting on my knowledge ;/are still in connexion, I then find that this 
= — again what I told — te ans geo apy nee 
ay, that it is necessary, not only to be ac-|a more familiar shape, tending somewha 
quainted with the principles of midwifery, | towards a quadrangular figure, as you here 
but to carry this knowledge to the bed side| sce. Now this is the form of the aperture 
of the patient, and to make it operate there | in the living woman, with the bones of which 
in your practice, for there is a living and | the sacro sciatic ligaments and various softer 
dead knowledge in the healing art, as there | parts are connected. When I examine again 
~ living me — — in es om er | — ——_ or — 7 find, 
en, inste of pullog violently in this| that lke the brim of the pelvis, it Bas 11s 
ease, if I only turn the face of the child to|two measures, the one from side to side, 
the one side of the pelvis, so as to make the | which may average about four inches, though 
long length of the head to correspond with | varying, and the other stretching from the 
the long length of the pelvis, the head, as larch of the pubis to the front of the os coc- 
you here see, passes with the greatest faci- | cygis, which may, though it likewise varies, 
lity ; it is therefore by adroitness and dex-| average about four inches also. It seems, 
terity, and not by main strength, the diffi- | therefore, in this stage of our observations, 
culty is to be overcome—arte, non vi. But | that there are two striking differences be- 
to proceed :—It sometimes is necessary to | tween the inferior and superior apertures of 
carry your hand up into the pelvis, an ope-|the pelvis; the superior being oval, the 
ration never to be done if it can by possibi- | inferior more square; the two measures of 
lity be avoided. Remember that carrying |the inferior being of equa! length (four 
your hand into the uterus you may bruise, |inches,) whilst the measures of the superior 
you may tear, you may kill; but still ocea- are unequal. But 1 must now remark, that 
sionally you are compelled, by inexorable | the os coccygis before described, is made up 
necessity, reluctantly to do that which is| of two or three pieces of bone, the pieces be- 
— yey ——— you have ing connected to each other y outines. so 
a large hand an usterous disposition.— | that it acquiges a certain degree o eXi- 
More especially you may have to perform) bility; and, moreover, that this bone, is put 
this operation for the purpose of turning the | into connexion with the sacrum, by the 
child, by drawing the feet down over the | sacro coceygeal joint, which allows a retreat 
brim of the pelvis. Now even in perform- | of one inch. In consequence of the retreat 
ing this simple operation, you may avail|of the coceygis and the flexibility of the 
yourselves of the knowledge of those ana- |bones, we find that the outlet behind ad- 
tomical properties of the brim which we mits, under pressure, of being elongated 
have just been contemplating, for if you | about aninch; so that when the coccygis is 
wish to enter easily into the cavity of the | thrown out, as in difficult labours it will be, 
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DR. BLUNDELL ON MIDWIFERY. 67 
there are, in fact, two diameters, the one| But to proceed : we are obliged sometimes 
lying about five inches from before back-| to carry the hand into the pelvis for other 
ward, the other about four inches, and | purposes, orin order to turn the child. Now 
stretching between the sides. Here, how- an operative knowledge of the flexibility of 
ever, be it observed, there is this import- | the coceyx, may be of advantage even in per- 
ant obstetric difference between the brim | forming this simple operation. If the hand 












and outlet, at the brim the long measure is 
from side to side, and the short from be- 
fore backward, whereas at the outlet, the 
long measure is from before backward, and 
the short from side to side ; accordingly we 
find in ordinary labour, when entering the 
superior aperture, the child’s head comes 
into the pelvis, with the face to the one side, 
and the occiput to the other, but that at the 
outlet before it emerges, its position chang- 
ing, the face gets into the hollow of the 
sacrum, and the occiput under the arch of 
the pubis, the sagittal suture resting on the 
perineum, a part not yet described. In ‘his 
way the long length of the head corresponds 
with the long length of the outlet, and so 
the child passes more easily into the 
world. 
If you are bringing the child's head from 
the pelvis under a foot presentation, this 
nicety of anatomy, which | have been men- 
tioning, must not be forgotten. Should you 
pull down the child, the face lying to the one 
side of the pelvis and the occiput to the other, 
if the head be small, and the pelvis large, the 
foetus will come away notwithstanding ; but 
if the pelvis is small and the head large, the 
face and the occiput lying in the way I have 
supposed, you may go on pulling till you 
separate the body io the head. Dr. Low- 
ther, once requested to attend in a case of 
great difficulty, as it was represented, found 
on making his examination that the head 
was nearly severed from the body ; a piece of 
information which a midwife, his predeces- 
sor, seemed loth to communicate, imagin- 
ing, perhaps, that he would ccmplete the 
operation she had begun, and take the whole 


|in entering the pelvis bear too much an- 
teriorly, or to the one or other side, it 
cannot be easily introduced; but bearing 
it backward on the perineum and the yield- 
ing coecyx, care being taken not to lacerate 
lor strain the parts, we may often intro- 
duce it with comparative facility. A hint, 
which must not be forgotten in your prac- 
tice. And thus much respecting the outlet 
of the pelvis, so far as it is interesting to 
|the accoucheur. Though somewhat qua- 
drangular in its form, it has, like the brim, 
a long and short diameter; but there is 
this important difference between the two, 
at the brim the long axis lies from side to 
| side, at the outlet from before backward, so 
|that the two measures are placed at right 
angles with each other. 


Cavity of the Pelvis. —In the cavity of the pel- 
vis, one of the first points of obstetric anatomy 
deserving our attention, is the incurvation of 
the sacrum, and consequent formation of 
that hollow of the sacrum so often mentioned 
by the accoucheur. In some women the 
sacrum is straighter, and there the hollow 
becomes smaller ; in others it is much more 
incurvated, and there you will find the 
hollow greater, as may be conspicuously 
seen ia the specimens I now exhibit. This 
hollow is, in the practice of midwifery, in- 
teresting, for it makes more room for the 
child’s head, or breach, or whatever part 
may be descending. When the vertex 
presents, the face lies there ; when the face, 
the occiput lies there; nay, even in breech 
presentations, you will find that the delivery 
is facilitated by the lodgment of a part of 
the buttock in the cavity of the sacrum.— 








credit of it to himself. (Laughter.) On fur- 
ther investigation, he observed also, that 
the head was lying at the outlet of the pelvis, 
with the face towards the one side, and the 
occiput towards the other, the long measure 
of the head lying against the short measure 
of outlet. Directed, therefore, by those 
oracular whispers, the whispers of common 
sense, he cautiously put the face of the 
child into the hollow of the sacrum, and 
without further difficulty, to the great sur- 
prise of the parties, the head was abstracted. 
Thus it may happen in a foot case, if you 
have a large head and a small pelvis, and 
forget to put the head into the proper situa- 
tion, you may do the woman a great injury, 
and actually pull the head of the child from 
the body, while, by knowing and acting on 
this small point of anatomy, the whole dif- 
— may be surmounted, or rather set 
aside. 


Of this knowledge, we may avail ourselves 
in practice, when you are assisting in a foot 
case ; for example, when the head is in the 
cavity, you might throw the face forward 
and the occiput backward, thereby occasion- 
ing difficulty ; for the parts, as you may see, 
do not fit well together ; the rule, therefore, 
is to place the face and forehead backward, 
and the occiput in front. Suppose a child 
is coming away vertex first, and that you are 
obliged, though unwillingly, to have recourse 
to the forceps; on abstracting by this in- 
strument, you might throw the occiput for- 
ward, and the face backward; but as the 
face does not fit well under this position, 
availing yourselves of the benefit of your 
anatomical knowledge, you may throw the 
face backward, and the occiput forward, when 
the head will readily come forth. When we 
examine the cavity of the pelvis further, we 
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find it is of a very unequal depth ; and this | 
is also a little point of anatomy, not of much 
consequence certainly, but yet not to be for- 
gotten. In front it is shallow, not above an 
inch and a half in depth; behind it is 
deeper, about four times as deep as in front; 
laterally, the depth is intermediate ; so that 
if you examine the pelvis all round, you 
find its depth various ; shallow in front, 
deeper behind, intermediate laterally ; and 
therefore it is, in an ordinary labour, that 
when a child’s bead has got down into the 
pelvis, although behind and laterally it be 
still incarcerated among the bones, so that 
much difficulty may be experienced in com- 
pleting its expulsion ; yet, in front, it lies | 
bare and open to the finger. And this 1 
mention, because those who are commenc- 
ing the practice of midwifery, sometimes | 
imagine, upon feeling the head in the front 
of the pelvis, that the fetus is just upon the 
point of emerging, whereas it may be 
embarrassed by the bones enclosing it late- | 
rally and posteriorly, and parturition may be 
protracted for hours. The shallowness of| 
the pelvis in front is not to be forgotten, 
when you are making examinations ; if you | 
wish to examine well, and I hope every | 
gentleman instructed in this school will exa- 
mine dexterously, for 1 look upon this ope- 
ration as of the first importance to an accom- | 
plished accoucheur. If you wish to examine | 
well, you must learn to carry your fingers | 
very far into the pelvis, and this cannot be 
done if you lay them on the sides or back | 
where the pelvis is deeper, it is only in 
front of the pelvis where the bones are 
shallower, that the tips of the fingers can be 
insinuated considerably beyond the brim. | 
Here again I may observe to you, that it is| 
an attention to these minute circumstances, | 
which makes the difference between a clumsy | 
and a dexterous operator ; in other words, | 
between one who is qualified to undertake | 
the manual part of midwifery, and one who | 
18 not. 

Arch of the Pubis—There is yet a third 
point of obstetric anatomy here which I 
must notice, and that is the large scallop in 
front, frequently mentioned by the ac- 
coucheur under the name of the arch of the 
pubis. This arch is obviously important ; | 
because, in ordinary labour, when the head 
is at the outlet of the pelvis, this arch facili- | 
tates the passage, by allowing the occiput to 
lie forth in front as 1 here demonstrate, and 
thus making more room within. Or, again, 
suppose the child presents by the face ; 
that is, that the face comes away as] 
the first part; as the labour advances, the | 
chin gets out under the arch of the pubis ; 
and the vertex, lying in the hollow of the | 
sacrum, there is room afforded here in front} 
to facilitate the delivery. It is, at the point | 


| 


| 
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of the arch of the pubis, that you will always) 


find the orifice of the urethra, when you want 
to introduce the catheter. The readiest 
mode of doing this, is to place the woman 
on her left side, and putting your finger on 
the point of the arch of the pubis, you will 
easily ascertain the orifice ; but of this here- 
after. The standard arch is of large span, 
wider in some women, more contracted in — 
others; where contracted, some little diffi- 
culty may arise, as the chin or occiput can- 
not lie forth as far asordinary. Here isa 
specimen of avery contracted arch, and he: 
is another specimen of a very capacious one. 
Observe the effect producing by either on 
the passage of the head. 

Ineurvation of the Pelvis.—There is one 
other property of the cavity of the pelvis, 
which | must notice, 1 have reserved for 
the last, although I look upon it as the most 
important of all—that is, the incurvation of 
it; for, instead of the tube or tunnel which 
it forms being straight, it is curved in the 
same manner as if (being formed of some 
yielding material, such as temy ered wax, for 
instance) its front were placed on my bent 
knee, and the upper a under parts of it 
were drawn towards my body,fin the way I 
now demonstrate. In consequence of the 


| pelvis being thus incurvated, « straight line 


will not pass through the aris, ‘or, in other 
words, through the centre of this cavity ; it 
must be acurved line of course, as the pelvis 
itself is curved, a point which I will en- 
deavour to illustrate : here is a pelvis, from 
which I remove the lateral half, with a view 


lof showing you the cavity and its incurva- 


tion, and here you will see that, upon 
placing a straight line (this wire) in the 
axis of the upper half, the straight line will 
not keep the axis throughout the cavity 
below ; it is in the centre above, but it is 
not so below. And conversely you may ob- 
serve, that if it be placed on the axis of the 
lower half of the pelvis, it gets completely 
away from the centre of the cavity above— 
therefore, in order to keep the axis through- 
out the cavity, the line must be incurvated, 
the convexity lying towards the sacrum, and 
the concavity towards the pubis. And ob- 
serve, the curve of the axis corresponds 
pretty exactly with the curve of the sacrum ; 
the two, as this demonstration shows, being 
nearly, if not wholly, parallel with each 
other. Now, on this account, and this is 
the great practical observation to be made 
upon it, as the cavity of the pelvis is curved 
in the manner demonstrated, the course of 


lits axis or central line at the brim lies 


downward and backward, so that a straight 
line will pass downward through the axis of 
the upper portion of the pelvis to the point 
of the sacrum or the parts lying near it; 
and further, in consequence of this curve, 
as the course of the central line at the out- 
let is downward and forward as before 
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demonstrated, a straight line placed in the 
axis of the inferior half of the pelvis, will, 
at its upper extremity, bear upon the pro- 
montory of the sacrum. How very im- 
portant, and very easy, itis to recollect this, 
namely, that the axis of the brim passes 
downward and backward, and that the axis 
of the outlet passes downward and forward. 
In ordinary labours, the head follows the 
axis of the brim in the commencement 
when traversing the brim, passing down- 
ward and backward as here demonstrated, 
and, in the same way, passing downward and 
forwerd when it emerges through the outlet. 
If you have a foot case, and there chance to 
be a large head and a small pelvis, you will 
find the knowledge of the axis to be of no 
small importance. If, in abstracting the 
head, I were to draw downward and for- 
ward through the brim, instead of bearing 
downwards and backwards towards the point 
of the sacrum, pulling the head against the 
symphysis pubis as you here see, I might 
draw till I drew the child's head from its 
body, without getting it away. To bring 
the head througk the brim, | must draw a 
line leading from the centre of the superior 
aperture to the point of the sacrum, when, 
as you may here observe, it will be trans- 
mitted with comparative facility. I have 
myself known a child’s head torn from its 
trunk, from the practitioner not being aware 
of this. The same thing is not to be for- 
gotten when the head is at the outlet, though 
attention to these niceties is of minor im- 
portance, as the difficulties are smaller. 
When you get the head to the outlet, you 
ought to draw downward and forward, (the 
axis of the outlet lying in this direction,) 
when the head will pass readily enough ; 
by neglecting this, you may create a difficulty 
which it is easy to avoid. Even in bring- 
ing the feetal body through the pelvis, the 
course of the axis must not be forgotten, 
and this more especially if the pelvis be con- 
tracted, and the body form a larger mass 
than ordinary. 

Well, then, for I will not weary you with 
further illustrations, remember that the 
cavity of the pelvis is not straight, but in- 
curvated ; that the curve corresponds with 
the bendir z of the sacrum ; that the incur- 
vation is such, that at the brim the course of 
the axis is downward and backward toward 
the lower extremity of the sacrum ; that at 
the outlet its course is downward and for- 
ward, so thata straight line passed upwards 
would impinge against the promontory of 
the sacrum, and that by a sort of semicir- 
cular movement it is, that the head and other 
parts are transmitted. 

Distorted Pelvis.—1t is happily not often 
that we are meeting with distortions and con- 
tractions of the pelvis in the higher degrees, 
yet now and then those cases do occur, and 
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when they occur give rise to most formidable 
difficulties and dangers, the notice of which 
is well deserving our closest attention. When 
}@ pelvis thus becomes distorted in conse- 
| quence of fracture, rickets, or above all, 
which is the most frequent cause, from the 
mollities osseum, or softening of the bones, we 
find in general that all parts of it are more 
or less altered in shape; the false and the 
true pelvis, the brim, the cavity, the out- 
| let—are all incurvated and distorted toge- 
ther, asin the specimens exhibited ; yet it 
does sometimes happen, where there is a 
good deal of distortion and contraction of 
| the pelvis, that these are confined principally 
| to certain parts of the pelvis only, a fact of 
|some little importance to us in practice, 
| Here, for example, is a pelvis which, if 
| compared with a standard, seems much dis- 
| torted at the brim, yet if you examine it at 
|the outlet you will find that it deviates 
there but little from the natural form and 
capacity. Where there are distortions of 
jthe pelvis too you will not unfrequently 
| find, upon examining specimens in this 
|museum, that one side of the pelvis is 
| much more contracted and distorted than the 
| other. 

| Now, should you meet with cases of dis- 
| torted pelvis, (and in practising in large 
|towns, such as Liverpool, Manchester, 
| Leeds, Glasgow, and this Metropolis, cases 
of this kind will occasionally oceur,) you 
| must carefully examine with your fingers 
| what part of the pelvis is the most con- 
| tracted, and what part the most roomy, in 
lorder that you may direct your operations 
accordingly. ‘These distortions of the pelvis 
occurring, of course there is no end to the 
different varieties of forms that the bones 
may assume ; nevertheless I have observed, 
on making an examination of my specimens, 
that there are two leading shapes, or forms, 
to which these varieties may be reduced, 
and which may not inaptly be denominated 
the angular and the ellipscidal. 

At the brim we sometimes meet with 
elliptical distortions (I here show you spe- 
cimens,) produced by the approximation of 
the promontory of the sacrum towards the 
symphysis pubis, the length of the brim be- 
coming increased somewhat between the 
sides,and between the front and back abbre- 
viated. At the outlet also (as this pelvis 
proves) the ellipsoid contraction may occur, 
the symphysis pubis heing approximated to 
the lower extremity of the sacrum and the 
coccyx, so as to obstruct or to render im- 
practicable the passage of the fwrtus, even 
after its bulk has been reduced by the per- 
forator. 

The second variety of distortion, or the 
angular, is produced at the brim in conse- 
quence of the acetabula and the promontory 


of the sacrum being all of them pushed in- 
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ward upon the axis of the pelvis. Of this 
kind of distortion I here exhibit a very strik- 
ing example, and I once possessed a cest, 
which some rude hand demolished, in which 
the acetabula and promontory were 60 nearly 
approximated, that the brim was, as it were, 
divided into three fissures, two laterally and 
one in front. At the outlet also the angular 
distortion occurs, and here it is occasioned 
by the approach of the tuberosities of the 
ischia and the incurvation of advance of 
the sacrum and cocoyx, as this distorted 
pelvis shows, and gives rise, as at the brim, 
to a formidable contraction of the passage. 











three-quarters throughout in breadth, and 
if the operator possess the necessary skill, 
then let him bring away the child by the 
operation of embryotomy ; if, on the con- 
trary, the capacity of the passages be not 
equal to that 1 have stated, and if the ope- 
rator be wanting in dexterity, and unable 
to call in some person who may be more 
expert than himself, the Cesarian opera- 
tion must be performed. 

A robust country woman, in vigorous 
health, the mother of several children, 
was thrown out of a cart, which went over 
her, and broke her pelvis to pieces. She 





Well, what is to be done with women! was carried home and lay « long time, 
unhappily labouring under these distortions | but at last recovered. She again became 
and contractions, whether of the elliptical | with child, and was attended by a woman, 
or angular kind? What assistance can/but the pelvis was so contracted by the 
you afford them in their deplorable situa-| displacement of the fractured bones, and 
tion? If such a female is unfortunately the mass of osseous matter by which they 
pregnant, and in the end of her gestation,|/ were consolidated, that the midwife was 
there are but two modes in which the/ unable to deliver her. Mr. Barlow, of 
delivery can be accomplished; the one} Blackburn, who used to relate the case, was 
is by laying open the child and reducing its | called in, and found that she could not be 
bulk, the other is by performing the Cesa-| delivered without the performance of the 
rian operation, in other words, by making an | Cwsarean operation. As soon as she was 
opening through the abdominal covering | willing to submit to it, feeling there was 
and uterus, by introducing the hand at the | no hope in any other way, he performed it, 
apertures and extracting the child by the | and the child was extracted, but it was dead, 
Operation of turning, as itis called. ifthe | (probably before the operation its vitality 
fetus is to be abstracted in these cases by | was become extinet,) but the mother herself 
the natural passage, the head must be per-| did very well; in a fortnight after the inci- 
forated, the contents must be removed, nay, | sions were made she got up, and ia three 
sometimes the thorax and abdomen itself) weeks she was attending to her usual con- 
must be laid open, and when in this manner | cerns. Now | mention this case as a rare in- 
the bulk of the fwetus is reduced, and the | stance of the success of the Cesarian opera- 
parts are softened by putrefaction, it may | tion, for in general that operation, as per- 
at length be got away. Under circum-| formed at present, proves fatal. I mention 
stances of this kind then, it becomes a ques- | it also as an instance of the operation being 
tion whether you should perform the Cwsa- | required, in consequence of the freoture of 
rean operation or the operation of embryotomy, | the pelvis, and a high contraction of it 
Dr. Hall, of Manchester, and Mr. Burns, | produced by this cause. . 
who has written so well on midwifery,| But! put another case, which ought to be 
have ascertained, that when the stapdard | duly weighed before you engage in prac- 
head is reduced, in the best possible way, | tice, as the life of some unfortunate woman 
to the smallest size, by the most expert | may depend on your previous consideration 
operator, it will require, for its transmis-|ofit. | will suppose a woman has a high 
sion, an aperture of three inches in its! contraction, and isin the early months of 
length, and in its breadth one inch and | gestation ; I will suppose she may not have 
three-quarters ; therefore if you find, upon gone above one or two months: now in this 
examining, that no part of the pelvis is so| case, of course it would, if practicable, be 
capacious as this, it follows that the Casa-/| desirable to introduce an instrument into 
rian operation must be performed, and per- the uterine cavity, so as to discharge the 
foration is unjustifiable. After all, how- | liquor amnii, and in that way bring on a pre- 
ever, the mere capacity of the aperture will | mature delivery; but very probably you might 
not enable us to decide, for not to mention jnot be able to enter the uterus, nay, you 
the difficulty of ascertaining it with preci- | might not be dexterous or fortunate enough 
sion, much must depend on the skill of the even to feel the os uteri; now under these 
operator, and one man may fail altogether) circumstances another operation, and an 
in his attempt to deliver, when another may | operation which I would strongly recom- 
bring away the child with comparative faci- mend to your attention, might be attempted. 
lity. On the whole, perhaps, the rule may| Make an opening a little above the sym- 
with advantage be laid down as follows :—/| physis pubic, in or near the linea alba, care- 
if the passage of the pelvis be three inches | fully avoiding the bladder; at this open- 
throughout in length, and one inch and | ing introduce one of your fingers, say the 
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fore finger of the left hand, so as to get a 
bearing on the uterus; this accomplished, 
take some slender pointed instrument, and 
pretty stiff, and by a sort of acupuncture, 
carry this instrument through the body of 
the uterus into its cavity, and on entering 
the uterine cavity, move the wire cautiously, 
yet effectually, in different directions, so as 
to break the ovum all to pieces, and put an 
effectual stop to the generative process. 
‘The ovum destroyed, draw up the fullopian 
tube, which is easily done, first on the one 
side, then on the other, cutting out a portion 
of it, soasto render it impervious, by which 
the woman would for ever afterwards be- 
come sterile. By this operation, success- 
fully performed, you would at once secure 
the woman against the Cesarean incisions, 
and preclude the risk of her ever becoming 
pregnant again. I shall hereafter lay before 
you some experiments I have made, which 
first led me to think of this expedient, and 
which induce me to believe, that unless the 
fluid discharged from the ovaries above may 
come into contact with the seminal fluid de- 
rived from below, a new ovum cannot be pro- 
duced. Now this contact, the impervious- 
ness of the tubes will effectually prevent 


impregnation .ln performing the operation, | 


I should be very careful to break up the ovum 
thuroughly, even if 1 laboured for fifteen or 
twenty minutes together. 

But what is to be done in those cases, 
where a woman is known to have this con- 
traction of pelvis, and though married, is 
yet unimpregnated ? Abstain. But women 
have not always the power of abstaining, 
and unluckily they become pregnant. My 
friend Dr. Hall knew a woman who, having 
this sort of pelvis, was informed of it, and 
who, after abstaining some five or six years, 
in an evil hour, | know not how it was, 
(laughter,) became ultimately impregnated. 
In the early months of pregnancy, an ope- 
ration to occasion the expulsion of the ovum 
was very properly attempted, but failed. In 
the course of two or three months after, la- 
bour supervened, but too late; the fetus 
was too bulky, the parts became contused, 
and she died. Then what is to be done in 
the case of a woman so circumstanced and 
unimpregnated? If she distrust herself, I 
should recommend an operation, not, per- 
haps, wholly without difficulty and danger, 
but so far preferable to the Cesarean in- 
cision, that I should not hesitate to ad- 
vise it. I would make the small opening 
which I described before, not for the pur- 
pose of taking away the ovaries altogether, 
for that would unwoman her, but to take 
away part of the fallopian tubes ; and this | 
should more especially recommend, if a 
woman laboured under a contraction of the 
pelvis from fracture, and if ber general 
health were good. 
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On Language, considered as the Tnstrument of 
Thought ; and on Numbers, as the Standard of! 
Precision, and the Basis of Reason. 


| Tne state of the infant has been sufficiently 
|eonsidered in the former discourse. The 
gradual acquirements of perception and pas- 
sive memory, have been noted; together 
with that degree of volition that serves to 
adapt the sensitive organs to their separate 








objects, and to direct the movements of the 
| bodily frame. If man had been limited to 
| these possessions, he would, like animals, 
have been stationary. If perception be nu- 
gatory without its associate, memory ; what 
}18 the fleeting and perishable adjunct of 
| human recollection, without a contrivance to 
preserve it? The wonderful instrument by 
which man becomes progressive, and ac- 
quires a superiority over all animated be- 
ings, was purposely concealed in the last 
lecture, in order to render its importance 
more conspicuous in the present, and 
thereby demonstrate his intellectual com- 
position. ‘This admirable engine for the 
rapid advancement of the human intellect, 
is speech, a convention between certain 
parts, the structure of which has been de- 
scribed with sufficient aceuracy and minute- 
ness; but the manner in which they co- 
operate to produce those sounds that are 
significant, has been hitherto but imperfectly 
considered, These parts have been termed 
the organs of voice; and the significant 
sounds they propel, are addressed to the 
ear. Therefore, speech is to be interpreted 
as a subsisting convention between the 
vocal organs and the sense of hearing. There 
are many sources of information that we 
constantly employ, and which contribute 
essentially to our comfort and convenience, 
without being acquainted with the means by 
which they act : thus most persons possess 
imstruments to ascertain the temperature of 
the atmosphere, its gravity, and existing 
moisture, and likewise, to indicate the 
hour, without any knowledge of their me- 
chanism : in the same manner they acquire 
language, and by habit employ it, without 
ever adverting to its nature and construc- 
tion. Although a subject of the highest in- 
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ward upon the axis of the pelvis. Of this 
kind of distortion I here exhibit a very strik- 
ing example, and I once possessed a cast, 
which some rude hand demolished, in which 
the acetabula and promontory were 60 nearly 
approximated, that the brim was, as it were, 
divided into three fissures, two laterally and 
one in front. At the outlet also the angular 
distortion occurs, and here it is occasioned 
by the approach of the tuberosities of the 


ischia and the incurvation of advance of 


the sacrum and coceyx, as this distorted 
pelvis shows, and gives rise, as at the brim, 
to a formidable contraction of the passage. 
Well, what is to be done with women 
unhappily labouring under these distortions 
and contractions, whether of the elliptical 
or angular kind! What assistance can 
you afford them in their deplorable situa- 
tion? If such a female is unfortunately 
pregnant, and in the end of her gestation, 
there are but two modes in which the 
delivery can be accomplished; the one 
is by laying open the child and reducing its 
bulk, the other is by performing the Cesa- 
rian operation, in other words, by making an 
opening through the abdeminal covering 
and uterus, by introducing the hand at the 
apertures and extracting the child by the 
Operation of turning, as itis called. If the 
foetus is to be abstracted in these cases by 
the natural passage, the head must be per- 
forated, the contents must be removed, nay, 
sometimes the thorax and abdomen itself 
must be laid open, and when in this manner 
the bulk of the fetus is reduced, and the 
parts are softened by putrefaction, it may 
at length be got away Under circum- 
stances of this kind then, it becomes a ques- 
tion whether you should perform the Cwsa- 
rean operation or the operstion of embryotomy,. 
Dr. Hall, of Manchester, and Mr. burns, 
who has written so well on midwifery, 
have ascertained, that when the standard 
head is reduced, in the best possible way, 
to the smallest size, by the most expert 
operator, it will require, for its transmis- 
sion, an aperture of three inches in its 
length, and in its breadth one inch and 
three-quarters ; therefore if you find, upon 
examining, that no part of the pelvis is so 
capacious as this, it follows that the Casa- 
rian operation must be performed, and per 
foration is unjustifiable. After all, how- 
ever, the mere capacity of the aperture will 
not enable us to decide, for not to mention 
the difficulty of ascertaining it with preci- 
sion, much must depend on the skill of the 
operator, and one man may fail altogether 
in his attempt to deliver, when another may 





bring away the child with comparative faci- 
lity On the whole, perhaps, the rule may 
with advantage be laid down as follows :— 
if the passage of the pelvis be three inches 
throughout im length, and one inch and 
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three-quarters throughout in breadth, and 
if the operator possess the necessary skill, 
|then let him bring away the child by the 
operation of embryotomy ; if, on the con- 
trary, the capacity of the passages be not 
|equal to that | have stated, and if the ope- 
rator be wanting in dexterity, and unable 
to call in some person who may be more 
expert than himself, the Cewesarian opera- 
tion must be performed. 

A robust country woman, in vigorous 
health, the mether of several children, 
| was thrown out of a cart, which went over 
her, and broke her pelvis to pieces. She 
was carried home and lay a long time, 
but at last recovered. She again became 
with child, and was attended by a woman, 
but the pelvis was so contracted by the 
displacement of the fractured bones, and 
the mass of osseous matter by which they 
were consolidated, that the midwife was 
unable to deliver her. Mr. Barlow, of 
Blackburn, who used to relate the case, was 
called in, and found that she could not be 
delivered without the performance of the 


Cwsarean operation. As soon as she was 


willing to submit to it, feeling there was 
no hope in any other way, he performed it, 
and the child was extracted, but it was de ad, 
(probably before the operation its vitality 
was become extinct,) but the mother herself 
did very well; in a fortnight after the inci- 
sions were made she got up, and in three 
weeks she was attending to her usual con- 
cerns. Now | mention this case as a rare in- 
stance of the success of the Cesarian opera- 
tion, for in general that operation, as per- 
formed at present, proves fatal. I mention 
it also as an instance of the operation being 
required, in consequence of the fracture of 
the pelvis, and a high contraction of it 
produced by this cause. 

But I put another case, which ought to be 
duly weighed before you engage in prac- 
tice, as the life of some unfortunate woman 
may depend on your previous consideration 
of it. 1 will suppose a woman has a high 
contraction, and isin the early months of 
gestation ; | will suppose she may not have 
gone above one or two months: now in this 
case, of course it would, if practicable, be 


| desirable to introduce an instrument into 


the uterine cavity, 80 as to discharge the 
liquor amnii, and in that way bring on a pre- 
mature delivery ; but very probably you might 
not be able to enter the uterus, nay, you 





might not be dexterous or fortunate enough 
even to feel the os uteri; now under these 
circumstances another operation, and an 
operation which | would strongly recom- 
mend to your attention, might be attempted. 
Make an opening a little above the sym- 
physis pubis, in or near the linea alba, care- 
fully avoiding the bladder; at this open- 
lug introduce one of your fingers, say the 
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fore finger of the left hand, so as to get a 
bearing on the uterus; this accomplished, 
take some slender pointed instrument, and 
pretty stiff, and by a sort of acupuncture, 
carry this instrument through the body of 
the uterus into its cavity, and on entering 
the uterine cavity, move the wire cautiously, 
yet effectually, in different directions, so as 
to break the ovum all to pieces, and put an 
effectual stop to the generative process. 
The ovum destroyed, draw up the fallopian 
tube, which is easily done, first on the one | 
side, then on the other, cutting outa portion | 
of it, soasto render it impervious, by which 
the woman would for ever afterwards be- | 
come sterile. By this operation, succe | 





fully performed, you would at once secure 
the woman against the Cesarean incisions, 
and preclude the risk of her ever b coming 
pregnant again. I shall hereafter lay before 
you some experiments I have made, which 
first led me to think of this expedient, and 
which induce me to believe, that unless the 
fluid discharged from the ovaries above may 


come into contact with the seminal fluid de- 
rived from below, a new ovum cannot be pro- 
duced. Now this contact, the impervious 
ness of the tubes will effectually prevent 
impregnation elu performing the operation, 
I should be very careful to break up the ovum 
thuroughly, ever if 1 laboured for fifteen or 
twenty minutes together. 

But what is to be done in those cases, 
where a woman is known to have this con- | 
traction of pelvis, and though married, is| 
yet unimpregnated ? Abstain. But women 
have not always the power of abstaining, | 
and unluckily they become pregnant. My | 
friend Dr. Hall knew a woman who, having | 
this sort of pelvis, was informed of it, and 
who, after abstaining some five or six years, 
im an evil hour, | know not how it was, | 
(laughter,) became ultimately impregnated. | 
In the early months of pregnancy, an ope- 
ration to occasion the expulsion of the ovum 
was very properly attempted, but failed. In } 
the course of two or three months after, la- | 
bour supervened, but too late; the fetus/ 
was too bulky, the parts became contused, 
and she died. ‘Then what is to be done in 
the case of a woman so circumstanced and | 
unimpregnated? If she distrust herself, I 
should recommend an operation, not, per- | 
haps, wholly without difficulty and danger, | 
but so far preferable to the Cesarean in-| 
cision, that I should not hesitate to ad- 
vise it. 1 would make the small opening 
which I described before, not for the pur- 
pose of taking away the ovaries altogether, 
for that would unwoman her, but to take 
away part of the fallopian tubes ; and this | 
should more especially recommend, if a 
woman laboured under a contraction of the 
pelvis from fracture, and if ber general | 
health were good. 
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On Language, considered as the Instrument of 
Thought : and on Numbers, as the Standard of 


i ecision, and the Basis of Reason. 


I'ne state of the infant has been sufficiently 
considered in the former discourse. The 
gradual acq. .rements of perception and pas 
sive memory, have been noted; together 
with that degree of volition that serves to 
adapt the sensitive organs to their separate 
objects, and to direct the movements of the 
bodily frame. If man had been limited to 
these possessions, he would, like animals, 
have been stationary. If perception be nu- 
gatory without its associate, memory; what 
is the fleeting and perishable adjunct of 
human recollection, without a contrivance to 
preserve it? The wonderful instrument by 
h man becomes progressive, and ace 
quires & superiority over all animated be- 
ings, was purposely concealed in the last 
lecture, in order to render its importance 
more conspicuous im the present, and 
thereby demonstrate bis intellectual com- 
position. This admirable engine for the 
rapid advancement of the human intellect, 


18 speech, a convention between certain 


parts, the structure of which has been de- 
scribed with sufficient aceuracy and minute- 
ness; but the manner in which they co- 
operate to produce those sounds that are 
significant, has been hitherto but imperfectly 
considered, These parts have been termed 
the organs of voice; and the significant 
sounds they propel, are addressed to the 
ear. Therefore, speech is to be interpreted 
as a subsisting convention between the 
vocal organs and the sense of hearing. There 
are many sources of information that we 
constantly employ, and which contribute 
essentially to our comfort and convenience, 
without being acquainted with the means hy 
which they act : thus most persons possess 
mstruments to ascertain the temperature of 
the atmosphere, its gravity, and existing 
moisture, and likewise, to indicate the 
hour, without any knowledge of their me- 


chanism : in the same manner they acquire 


| language, and by habit employ it, without 


ever adverting to its nature and construc. 















































terest, the organic part of speec h has been 


inadequately cousidered 


it is indeed a sub 
ject of great complexity, but it is the legiti- 
mate province of the anatomical proficient 
and physiologist to investigate, in order to 
solve the difficulties of this intricate ques- 
tion. It is sufficient for the present pur- 








pose, to kuow that the lungs are the gra 
reservoir of air or breath, that the larynx 
and parts connecte d with it produce the ade- 





quate dilatation and compression, 
by the parts composing the mouth, the ve 


lume of air is so modulated, as to produce 
the intended sound: therefore, there ar 
certain vocal sounds that are denominated 
labial, nasal, dental, palatick, guttural, & 


according to the presumed instrumentality 
of these parts to their formation. The pr 


that speech is conventional between tl 





vocal organs and the ear, arises from thé 
fact, that those who are born w ir ears 
impervious to sound, are dumb; by not 





possessing the means of acquiring spoke 
language, in the direct and ordinary man- 





ner: and which appears to be a triple 
cess. ist. The perception of the object by 
the sensitive rgan , 7d. lhe comprehen- 
sion, that the sound or word is the s 


tute for the object perceived; and, sdiy, The 





imitation of the sound for its practi em 
ployment. In an endeavour to t j 
the manner in which our percept S are 
remembered, it was obs i at ir last 


meeting, that the organ of vision, was en- 
dowed with superior sources of memory, by 


being enabled voluntarily to revive the 
phantasm of the object seen : indeed, when 
the object, and the name by which it is dis- 
tinguished, are familiar, the mention or re- 


collection of the name, will excite the phan- 
tasm: and the recurrence of the « 

nature, or by the phantasms that take | 
im our reveries and dreams, or m delirium, 
will recall the name. Something similar, 
but in s minor deyree, takes place with the 
perceptions of the ear: but as each of our 
sensitive Organs conveys intelligence m a 
different manner, no analogy can be esta- 
blished : that which the ear receives, can 
only be directly communic 
and the articulations of the vocal organs can 
only be addreased to the ear. In the other 
senses, no phantasms are excited in a sound 
state of the organs; their memory is pes- 
sive, that is, they require the objects to be 
presented again, in order to claim them as 
former acquaintances ; and, which is most 
important, their recollection can only be- 
come an act of the will, by substituting a 
name, as the representative of the perception. 
From the time that the object in its absence, 
can be recalled by a name, generally under- 
stood, the rapid progress of the intellect 
commences: and it will now be evident, t 
bow great an extent the memory must be 





ted by the voice 
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improved, and its fecilities augmented, by 
the substitution of language for our percep- 
tions. It would be superfluous to trace the 
gra jual advance ments, by which the child 
attains the rudiments of speech; they may 
be readily observed, but the desc ription 
would be tedious. It is sufficient to remark, 
that the kindred spirits of curiosity and imi- 
tation, which are early developed, produce 
hourly additions to the vocabulary, and im- 
prove the pronunciation: and the vigour 
that speech imparts to the memory, may be 
illustrated by the fact, that none of the oc- 
currences of infaucy, however signal or im- 
pressive, are remembered; and, that the 


earhest recollections are of circumstances 


























that have happened, after the child has ac- 
juired some proficiency in language. 
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state, limited to oral communicat 

destitute of a character which buma: 
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events and opinions are recorded, there are, 
even at this period, 
existence. i 
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many popuious ¢ 
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igence and personal communication speech J 
is sufficient: but, for the advancement of 

our species, tor the conveyance of though 

beyond the perceptive i e of the ear, 

and to transmit our achievements to post : 
rity, an additional @ nt must be empilove 
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proudest attainments of the human intellect. | 


Before we can advance in any department 
of learning or science, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that the significance of the terms we 
employ, should be individually comprehend- 
ed, in order that they may be conjoined for 
the purpose of expressing our thoughts.— 
his is the philosophy of language ; and re- 
specting our own, there is suffic 

dence, from its structure and composit 
and from the materials we possess of its 
early foundations and progressive history 
to conclude that it was of a rude and bar- 
barous origin. But time, the purer con- 
struction of the ancient tongues which have 





ion, 


served as the models of improvement, and 
the endeavour by translation to transfer the 
spirit of the originals into our Dative lan- 
guage ; have considerably promoted its pre- 
sent state of comparative perfection. For 
purposes that will be developed hereafter 
it is proper to notice that all the particles, 
whether prefixed or postponed, together 
with the inflections of certain parts of 
speech, are abbreviations of actual words 





for convenience and dispatch. There can 
be nothing fortuitous in lanquagé its struc 

ture is the type and emblem of the imtelle: 

tual culture of the people who employ it 

and it therefore becomes an infallible crite- 
rion of the state of the human mind, and 
of the progress of civilisation. The abbre- 
viation that is most ge nerally employed, and 
is of the greatest utility, is the art of short- 
hand, which still admits of considerable im- 
provements, and ought to be considered as 
a branch of education : for, until the hand 
can keep pace with the speaker, and rea- 
dily reconvert these abbreviations into 





speech, or the ordinary character of writing, 
the art is defective. Finally it has been 
projected, by some literati, to construct 
what they have termed a real character, or 
philosophical language : and as far as their 
meaning and object can be detected, which 
is extremely difficult, it is a proposal to con- 
trive some general representative of thought, 
in which the wise men of all nations might 
communicate and correspond; but after 
many infructuous efforts, the scheme was 
abandoned. If my own opinions on the na-| 
ture of thought be correct, such contrivance 
is an utter impossibility: and had they 
thoroughly comprehended the nature of lan- 
guage, they never would have made the 


attem):t. 
In the investigation of the intellectual 
composition of man, that has been alre 





instituted, his perceptions and associated 
memory have been noted; together with 
that degree of volition, that contribates to 
their more perfect exercise : language has 
likewise been furnished, whereby he can 
commute his perceptions for significant 
sound, and voluntarily produce them, to de-| 


scribe the phenomena of natate, the pecu- 
liarity of his opinions, and the impressions 
of his feeling. He has been taught the al- 
phabetic elements and their arrangement 
in order to unravel the records that preserve 
the transactions, and embalm the wisdom 
of his ancestors ; and to complete the pur- 
poses of language, he has acquired the dex- 
terous formation of these symbols, in order 
to transmit the elaborations of his thought 
to his remote contemporaries, and to a dis- 
tant posterity. Thus his name lives when 
his corporeal structure is decomposed, and 
blended with the earth he imbabited. Iln- 


dependently of the illustrious monuments of 


Invention, of taste and of wisdom, that we 
derive from the polished nations of anti- 
quity ; there are names, the pro luce of our 
native soil, that will never perish whilk 
valour, genius and virtue, are held in esti- 
Maton. 
By these powerful instruments of com 

munication and record, man can mherit the 
intellectual treasures of preceding ages, 





and bequ 1 to future generations the en- 


his own accumulation.— 


curing legacy of 

lhese high possessions are be yond the com- 
prehension and attaimment of animals ; and 
itis now the proper moment to communi- 
cate that such incapacities have rendered 
them stationary. Under the immediate di- 
rection of human sagacity, their docilities 


may be augmented, and by judicious breed- 
ing, the bodily proportions of their race may 
be improved. But that which they have 
been forced to acquire, they never atte mpt 
to teach ; itis exhibited only by coercion, 
and never spontaneously practised : and left 
to their own guidance, their corporeal ame- 
liorations soon degenerate. When the abun- 
dant materials, (even from the sources al- 
ready enumerated, ) that compose the human 
mind, are duly contemplated, we shall cease 
to wonder at the long period that elapses 
before map arrives at the maturity of his 


lintellect ; such are the elaborate composi- 


tion and superior destinies of his nature. 
Even with the attributes that have been 
recorded, the foundations of his mind are 
still defective. These acquirements, in their 
utmost perfection, could only render man 
the creature of abstract description and elo- 
quent generalities; admirably competent 
to embody fiction and adorn fact ; fitted to 
become the splendid orator, aud to breathe 
forth the inspirations of the poet. In the 
full enjoyment of these excellences, he 
would still want some standard by which he 
ould institute accurate comparisons ; some 
equal balance to indicate the preponderance, 
and some wnherrimg test to determine the 
proportions of matter. For time and space 
he would require some precise admeasure- 
ments, and for all property some definite 
estimates of value :—these can only be ob- 
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ON NUMBERS, AS THE STANDARD OF PRECISION. 


tained by the knowledge of numbers, by | twenty, proceeding to a hundred, which 
which all computations are effected, and | means ten rows of ten each until we arrive 
into which all estimates, ratios, and propor- | @t @ thousand, the import of which is two 
tions are ultimately resolved. jfive hundreds. These illustrations, which 
. may appear recondite and perhaps super- 
fluous, have been adduced to show, that 
although the history of numbers is imper- 
The civilised community ion which we | fect, yet the means by which the intellect 
exist, has provided for all the exigences of j arrived at numerical progression, is clear 
our nature, physical, intellectual, and moral. land satisfactory. If it be inquired what iz 
We are propelled into a world ready fur- | the extent of the operations of number, the 
nished, supplied with all the conveniences | answer is definite and certain. However 
of human requisition, and therefore become | complicated the rules of arithmetic, how- 
more the beings of enjoyment than of in- | ever disguised its abbrevis tions by algebra, 
vestigation. In astate of luxurious reple-| the power of numbers can only consist in 
tion, we seldom inquire how the dainties | additions to existing numbers, or in sub- 
have been procured. These observations | stractions from them. These two operations 
especially apply to the doctrine of numbers: jare all that are within the reach of the 
we are impelled forward to surmount the|human mind. Numbers, or figures their 
difficulties they can solve, but are little dis- | representatives, are applied, as the accurate 
posed to revert to the history of their inven- 
tion, or to analyse the nature of their com- and these can only exist in the excess or 
j 


On Numbers. 





cmterna of quantty, time, space, and value, 
position. The comprehensive generalities {diminution of some definite standard. It is 
of languace describe immense armies—a pro- wholly unnecessary tor the present purpose, 
digious population—the cloud-capt moun-j|to treat more larg.iy on the plulosophy of 
tains—and the profound abyas of the ocean : | numbers: but it will be expedient to ex- 
but these swelling attributes convey no pre-| hibit their utility and application t 

cise estimate, or definite calculation. it is | ordimary purposes of life ; and to prove, that 
therefore necessary to employ some criterion | Without their conjunction with language, 


which can accurately define the assembled | man could not become a member of a civilized 
individvals, and the elevation and de pth | community, he would be au imperfect con- 
from a certain position. When we in re | stituent of a pastoral nation: he could not 
into the origin of numbers, we are involved | blend with an agricultural state, and he 
in considerable perplexity: the genuine his-| would be wholly mcapacitated for all com- 
tory of this contrivance is altogether want-| mercial relations: but above all, however 
ing, and enveloped in fables not worthy of | v« luble his speech, however select and ex- 
being repeated, yet it is evident that they | pressive his phraseology, he could transact 
must have been consecutively noted ; that | 20 business, nor ever attain the dignity of a 
is, they must have commenced with unity, | man of science. For the purposes of definite 
and have proceeded in a series from one to | estimate, numbers are necessarily connected 
ten. It is equally curious, that in the} with all the objects and movements in na- 
polished nations of antiquity all integral nu- | ture, and these alone constitute the standards 
meration concluded at ten, and that eleven | of precision. Such is the unvarying accu- 
is a term compounded of the words denoting | racy, yet pliant adaptation of numbers, that 
one and ten. Our northern ancestors have | they can determinately characterise all the 
denominated eleven one left, thet is, one | forms of estimate, and be affixed to all the 
remaining after ten have been counted. If| perceptions we derive from our sensitive 
we seek the extent of numeration among/ organs. The divisions of time that have 
some less civilized tribes, we shall find that | been established, enable us to denote the 
it terminated at five, and that six is com-| present, and to admeasure the past for ages 
pounded of the words five and one, and pro- | that have lapsed, which constitutes chro- 
ceeds to ten by the same manner of compo- | 20logy, by annexing to events the precision 
sition. In our own language, the names|of a date. In the examination of space, 
that denote the units do not admit ofany| whether we compute the surface of the 
similar explaaation by any ostensible ety-| globe we inhabit, or the distance between 
given positions; whether we ascertain the 
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mology, nor can we trace the origin of their 
names to any probable sources. In the 
Mvso-gothic, the venerable parent of the 


elevation of mountains, or fathom the depths 
of the ocean ; the definite result must be 
northern dialects, the verbal sign after ten| conveyed by numbers. Even the instru- 
is indicative of the numeral composition ;/ ments we employ, as the standards of cor- 
that is, the word by which it is designated, | rectmess, have their sources and determina- 

' tion in numbers. That prominent feature 
in the haman character, the lust of pos- 


is a compound of the words composing the 
two numbers combined,—and our own lan- 
guage follows the natural order of such | session, has converted to value not merely 
composition. Thus we have twain-ten, or the surface of the earth, but also its interior 
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recesses. Property comprises all the pro-|of its inhabitants, in order to determine on 


duets of the animal, vegetable, and mineral | the objects of his ulterior pursuits : 


kingdoms. Even the birds of rapid flight 


i 


for the 
rudiments he has attained, equally qualify 


and delicious flavour, are claimed by the|him for accurate observation, and for the 


proprietor of the 
they pass, and tl 
equally the subjects of appropriation 
But man him- 


district through which 
wilder quadrupeds are 
these 
are moderate assumptions. 

self becomes the object ofa bargain :—he is 
driven to the market, like an ox anto the 
slaughter ;—his fine proportions are eulo- 
gised by the appraiser, his prowess is dis- 
played, and his abject submission warranted 
to enhance his price. Even sex claims 
exemption from this iniquitous traffic, and 
the offspring becomes the slave of the pur- 
Such is the cupidity of man, that 
he would have 


chaser. 
were his P ywer unlimited, 
monopolised the host of heaven,—and sold a 
t contract, or knocked it 
The repre- 
cations or 


planet by private 
down to the highest bidder. 
sentatives of value are the multip 
subdivisions of a standard, and although they 
vary in different countries, are all ultimately 
resolvable into numbers. The operation of 
numbers may be correctly considered either 
as an abstract science, or as connected with 
the useful purposes of our nature. lhe ad- 
dition or substraction of figures may consti- 
tute a simple and independent process, or 
they may be conjoined to the forms of matter 
to space, to time, or to value. Thus the 
accurate chemistry of our own day is ex 
pressed in numbers, and in their fractional 
The admeasurements of the exist- 







divisions. 
ing temperature of the atmosphere, together 
with its gravity and prevailing moisture, can 
only be indicated by. a scale numerically 
constructed. ‘The specific weight of solids, 
fluids, and even of gaseous substances, can 
only be characterised by number. The pre- 
paration of medicinal compositions, and their 
distribution into certain doses, and also the 
particular times when they are to be ad- 
ministered, imply the numerical divisions 
both of weight and of time. It would be 
useless to enumerate further instances of 
the indispensable application of numbers :-— 
their utility becomes evident on the slight- 
est consideration, although their immense 
power and higher employments have been 
unnoticed. They are the immediate instra- 
ments of all ratios and computations, and 
constitute the ground work of the whole 
range of natural philosophy, and, on a future 
occasion, will be exhibited as the basis of 
reason. Furnished with these intellectual 
components, man 1s prepared to compe te 
with his fellows, and to assume his rank 
among intelligent beings. He has now ac- 
quired the elements, from which his mind 
may proceed to the display of reason, and to 
the elaboration of thought. He is now seffi- 


ciently instructed to survey the world in 
which he exists, and to comprehend the acts 





sigher energies of reflection. Having be- 
come familiar with the exercise of speech, 
and with the construction of his native 
tongue, he is more readily enabled to extend 
his researches for the possession of others ; 
and thus to imbibe, from their immediate 
sources, the eloquence and wisdom of the 
Grecian and the Roman models. On these 
solid foundations he may erect the edifice of 
learning ; and by the patient devotion of his 
mind to the standards of excellence, he may 
surmount the difficulties of composition, and 
convey his oO} inions 1n perspic uous and cone 
nected sentences. He may seek advance- 
ment in the departments of the law,—or, 
directed by more solemn views, he may re- 
luctantly aspire to the preferments of the 
hurch :—end if his industry be equivalent 
to his talent, he may be distinguished as an 
honourable and skilful member of our own 
vocation ;—a profession whose basis con- 
sists in the union of learning and of sci- 
ence ;—and whose superstructure is expe- 
rience expanded by reason, and condensed 
by thought. 
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Lecrure I, 


We are assembled, here, Gentlemen, for 
the purpose of commencing a course of lec- 
tures on Chemistry, and I shall endeavour to 
state to you the objects of the science in 
general terms, and to give you an account of 
the order of study which will be adopted. 

I need scarcely state to you that the term 
chemistry was employed by the old chemists 
to denote the science of the transmutation 
of the metals, and the conversion of the va- 
rious metallie bases into gold ; and the al- 
chymists, as they were called, who pursued 
these experiments, had another object in 
view, namely, the discovery of an universal 
remedy. With regard to the first of these 
»bjects, the transmutation of the metals, it 
is not surprising that they should conceive 
such a thing possible, especially when you 
reflect on the separation of the metals from 





their ores, and that from many of these, 
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very unpromising bodies in appearance 


some of the most valuable metals are obtain- 








ed, as is the case with iron, which they s 
ceeded in reducing from what in appearance 
are mere stony ores, litseems t6 me that 
considering that they had transmuted these 
bodies into iron, there was some plausibility 
in the notion that they should be able to 
convert some of the less precious into the 





more precious metals. You may also find a 
similar explanation for the other object of 


the alchymists. namely, the discovery of 


& panacea, or an universe! remedy ; for, find- 
ing that the metals possessed very energetic 
powers in the cure of certain diseases, they 
imagined that, having done thus much, they 
might do more, and discover an universal 
remedy. 

It is to the labours of these persons, who 
flourished in the middle or dark ages, that 
chemistry is indebted for many valuable dis- 
coveries ; they discovered a great number 
of the metals, many of the acids, many of 
the salts, and spirits of wine, which were 
not known at any previous period, and there- 
fore the origin of chemistrv is undoubtedly 
with the alchymisis But if you choose to 
trace the history of the science to a more 
remote period, you will find, in holy writ 
mention made of the fusion of different 
metals from their ores, and so on, which im- 
plies a degree of chemical knowledge ; but 
the rationale of the process was then un- 
known. It was not, however, until a very 
late period, comparatively speeking, that 
chemistry began to assume 
which we now find it, and to acquire a 
truly scientific aspect. There were, it is 





he form in 





true, many chemical facts distributed over 
a number of works, but the science appear- 
ed to proceed rather as a matter of choice 
than of experimental inquiry. At the be- 
ginning of the lust century, however, the 
facts discovered by the alchymists, were 
gradually examined and classed, and re- 
examined upon scientific principles. Stahl 
and Beecher distinguished themselves in 
Germany, und iu this country Drs. Hailes, 
Hooke, and Mayow, rendered many valuable 
services to the science. Then if we take a 
step to the middle of the last century, to 
the period between 1750 and 1760, we find 
that a number of persons, whose names are 
very familiar to you, Priestly, Lavoisier, 
Cavendish, Scheele and Black, studied 
chemistry upon very scientific principles, 
and added exceedingly to the number of its 
discoveries. They did more, however, than 


this, because they showed that chemistry | 
was capable of very numerous and valuable | 


applications to the arts, and they made such 
applications of it with great success. Soon 
after the period last mentioned, Lavoisier 
explained a great number of chemical facts, 
unknown before his time, and classed them 
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together, so as to form a system of chemistry, 








the st of the kind, which was published 
in France, in the year 1777. Dr. Priestley, 
about the same time ea number of very 
valuable a isitions to the science, by the 
discovery of a nu r of useous OF acri- 
form hodies; for although it was known 
before his time, that there were two or 
three different kinds of air, yet they were 
only regarded as atmospheric air, loaded 


with certain vapours. He pointed out their 
distinct nature, and you will find that the 


gaseous or pneumatic chemistry, as it was 
called, contributed a number cf important 
facts to the science. Matters remained 


pre tty much in this state, until the science 
received a new and very important stumulus 
in the early part of the present century, by 
the discovery of what bas been called Gal- 
vanism ; or | ought rather to say, by the dis- 
covery of the relations of electricity to 


chemical cha: s. The discovery originated 
with Volta, was improved upon by Galvani, 
and has been pursued by seve ral experi- 
menters in this country, but especially by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, to whose brilliant in- 
vestigations on this subject, che is 





mainly indebted for the at and rapid pro- 
gress which it has made in the last twenty- 
hve y ars. ; 

It is not easy to give a very unobjec- 
tionable definition of chemistry. Dr. Black 
jefined chemistry to be “‘ a scier which 
taught us the results of 
ture upon bodies; and, certain); 
amime into the changes produced upon 
vat and mixture, may be stated 
to be a main object of chemical mvestig 








hodie 8, by h 





but 1 should be inclined to make an addition 
to this definition, and to say, that chemistry 
is the science which teaches us to examine 
and it 


juire into the composition of bodies 





generally, whe ther effected by hea 








ture, or any other means; to i nto 
the changes resulting from the of 
bodies, and into the causes of these chances. 
Accordingly, the chemist is enabled to di- 
vide all bodies in this way, into two great 
classes, namely, into simple and into compound 
bodies ; in examining the various pro- 
ducts of nature, infinite as they appear to 


be, we shall find that in the present state of 








our knowledge, there are n more than 
about fifty or sixty elementary or simple bo- 
dies, and that by the union of these, the 


immense and diversified masses of matter 
upon the surface of the earth are formed. 
The term element must not be confounded 
with what the ancients called the elements, 
which you know were, 





according to them, 
air, water, earth and fire, from which they 
supposed all other substances were formed ; 
nor the additions which the alchymists made 
| to those of salt, sulphur, and mercury ; but 


| we understand by the term, a number of es- 
i 
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sentially elementary bodies, the further de- 


composition of which has baffled our ana- | 


lytical skill. But, as you will by and by find, 
we often see certain qualities in these bodies 
which lead us to suspect that they are of a 
compound nature, and some chemists have 
gone so far as to consider their suspicions 
almost proof, and have called even the metals 
compound bodies from analogy. I shall, how- 
ever, show you the necessity of adhering to 
matter of fact, and not to assume any thing 
which has not been proved by experiment. 
Chemistry being purely a science of expe- 
riment, it is impossible by deduction or 
mathematical inquiry, to arrive at the know- 
ledge of a chemical fact. Atthe same time 
it is right to say, that the barriers between 
the several sciences are giving way; and 
that chemistry is almost imperceptibly merg 

ing into mechanical philosophy. 

When you look at the number of objects 
presented to you by nature and art, and 
when you refiect that they are all of them 
matters of chemical inquiry, you will be 
somewhat appalled at their number, and con- 
sider that the difficulty of arranging them is 
almost infinite. Arrangement and order will 


a of this kind ; and | 





do a great deal in cas 
shall now proceed toshow you the arrange- 
ment we shall adopt here ; not that ] mean 
to say it is devoid of fallacy, but 1 consider 
it the best a teacher of chemistry can 
adopt. In the first place it is obvious that 
the chemist has to inquire into the powers 
which effect chemical changes. We have 
before us a number of simple or elementary 
bodies constantly assuming new forms, and 
we have to examine into the causes of these 
changes ; we shall find them in the great 
powers or properties of matter of which we 
know nothing as to their cause, and these 
are attraction, neat, and electricity ; and it will 
be necessary to examine these powers gene- 
rally as chemical agents, and afterwards 
their mode of action upon individual bodies. 

Now with regard to etiraction, it is cus- 
tomary to divide it into homogeneous and hete- 
rogenenus, or into mechanical and chemical 
attraction. By the first term is generally 
understood that attraction which causes the 
particles of a body to adhere to each other ; 
and the same power which influences the 
particles influences the mass, and gives to 
bodies the power of what is called gravitation, 
preserving the planetary bodies in their pro- 
per movements and causing bodies projected 
from the earth to be attracted again towards 
its centre. Attraction operating on similar 
particles, causes adhesion of these particles; 
and when acting upon dissimilar particles, 
produces chemical! change. Here, for exam- 
ple, is a piece of white marble: if I throw it 
nto the air, it is attracted toward the centre 
of the earth by gravitation, and its particles 


are held together by the same power, then | 


lealled the attraction of cohesion; but if I 
examine its composition minutely, I shall 
find that it is composed of carbonic acid and 
lime, and these are kept together by what is 
| called chemical attraction or affinity, which 
will be described more at length in the next 
lecture. Sometimes this attraction takes 
place without producing any regular form 
im the shape of the body, at others, the 
most beautiful regularity may be observed ; 
and in crystallisations you have examples 
of this. Now it is the business of the 
chemist to study these forms, and to investi- 
gate, as far as he can, the causes of these 
forms, because they assist him in arriving at 
a knowledge of the nature of their composi- 
tions. In examining into chemical affinity, 
we shall make you acquainted with the ge- 
neral terms usually employed, and with 
some of the common results of this species 
of attraction; but here we shall only give 
you a general outline of the subject, because 
the whole course will consist of an explana- 
ition of the causes and nature of chemicul 
change, the result of chemical affinity, or 
attraction. Having thus examined attrac- 
tion as causing chemical change, we shal! 
proceed to examine how far it is influenced 
by heat; we shall endeavour to show that 
heat gives to bodies a repulsive energy and 
|enables them to overcome the attraction of 
cohesion, and give examples of its power ef 
converting solids in aeriform bodies. Our 
inquiries into the phenomena of heat will 
be first general, and then particular ; we 
shall examine its general effects in nature, 
and during the course shall trace its influence 
upon bodies more particularily. We then 
come to electricity as a chemical agent ; and 
here the chemist has great difficulty in draw- 
ing the line between such phenomena as 
are strictly chemical, and such as belong to 
mechanical philosophy, or to other branches 
of philosophical inquiry. However, we 
shall endeavour to point out the general 
phenomena of electric ity, and the influence 
which they exert upon chemical change. 
It was, as | have stated, at the commence- 
ment of the present century that Volta 
made the capital discovery of the accumu- 
| lation of electricity, by the coatact of metallic 
substances. Volta hit upon e mode of accu- 
mulating the electricity thus produced by 
| the contact of metals, and the instrument 
| thus made has been since called the Voltaic 
pile, and from the share Galvani had in im- 
proving it, the Galvanic battery ; and it has 
been found to be a very useful instrument in 
prosecuting chemical inquiry. Now then 
these subjects, namely, attraction, heat and 
| electricity, will, as | have stated to you, be 
brought before you generally at the opening 
of the course; and they will constitute the 
| first division of it. We shall then proceed 
to eLamine the materials upon which these 
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agents are acting, and the changes which |iodine, we shall examine the compounds 
they produce on them. j which oxygen and chlorine form with each 

Now with regard to matter, it may be | other, and in this way we shall avoid much 
divided into two great classes, the gaseous, | of the perplexity in which the subject is 
highly attenuated and imponderable,to which | usually involved. Having given you an ac- 
the term radiant matter has been given ; and | count of the compounds of oxygen and chio- 


I need only advert to light, to radiant heat, | rine, we shall proceed to an examination of 


to the different rays of the prismatic spec- | iodine, and exhibit to you the compounds 
trum, to furnish you with instances of dif-| which it forms with oxygen and chlorine. 
ferent kinds of radiant matter concerned in| There are, perhaps, two or three other 
chemical changes and the influence it exerts | bodies which belong to this class; as for 
on them, example, fluorine and some others; but as 
Thea in regard to ponderable bodies, they | they have never been exhibited in a sepa- 
may be divided into simple and compound ; rate state, we cannot be certain of it, and 
and upor this principle chemists and che- | we infer that they belong to this class, from 
mical writers have founded their arrange-|certain habitudes which they manifest in 
ment of different substances. They have | combination. 
described, first of all, the simple or elemen- lhen we come to the consideration of the 
tary bodies, and in the next place the com- | electro-positive bodies, or such as are attracted 
pounds resulting from their union ; and it) by the negative pole, and you will find them 
was urged that this was the best way of|to be hydrogen, which is a gaseous body, 
making the student acquainted with them, | the lightest in nature: mifrogen, another 
namely, first to describe the simple, and|gaseous body, suiph nd phosphorus, 
then the compound bodies. Another ar-/|solid,infiammable,ande. , fusible bodies, 
rangement has been made of substances/and carbon and boren infiammable, but in- 
into the supporters of combustion and com- | fusible bodies, or nearly so; and to this class 
bustible bodies; but I shall not stop to ex-| may be added all the metals. 1 shall not, 
plain these now, and refer to them merelv however, enter upon the consideration of 
to show you the classifications which ‘ave | these now, further than to remark, that 
been proposed. The basis of our #.range-/| there exists a great analogy between them, 
ment of these substances will | founded | and although each bas some properties by 
upon their electrical relations: and taking| which it is distinguished from the others, 
them to be about fifty-four or sixty in num-|yet that there are certain properties pos- 
ber, you will find that some of them are | sessed by them in common, suflicient to con- 
uniformly attracted by substances rendered | stitute a distinct class, and one of these is 
positively electrical ; and we infer from cer- | their attraction by the negative pole of an 
tain circumstances to be pointed out here- | electrical apparatus. In the next place, we 
after, that they are naturally in an opposite | shall examine hydrogen and its combination 
state of electricity. There are three simple | with oxygen, so as to form water, which be- 
bodies of the first kind,or sapporters of com-| comes an important subject of chemical in- 
bustion ; namely, erygen, which is a simple | quiry, and the discovery of the compesi- 
body in a gaseous form when uncombined ; | ton of which may be regarded as one of the 
chlorine, also a gaseous body under common | most important of modern times. Having 
circumstances, but existing as a liquid at| done this, we shall proceed to its combina- 
very low temperatures, or under consider-| tions with chlorine and iodine. Then we 
able pressure ; and iedme, existing as a solid | shall take up nitrogen in the same way, and 
body. Now we might show you thatoxygen | its union with oxygen will lead us to inquire 
is always permanently gaseous, and chlorine | into the composition of atmospheric air, its 
a liquid, and iodine a solid body ; and that! properties, and general characters and lati- 
these three, which are electrio-negative bo- | tudes ; and so we shall go through the various 
dies, are always attracted by the positive | substances, examining them first in their 
pole. We might describe the properties of | separate states, and then in their relations 
oxygen, then those of chlorine, and then the|to each other. Now with respect to the 
properties of iodine, but we shall adopt a | metals, these will form a very important 
different plan; for having described the/feature in our inquiries ; they are a very 
sources and properties of oxygen, which by | numerous class of bodies, and many of them 
the way is a very important body, constitu- | are of extreme importance in the ‘arts, and 
ting a large portion of the ponderable mat-| in medicine especially. The chemical his- 
ter of our globe, abouta fifth part of the | tory of the metals includes a number of col- 
atmosphere and eight parts in nine of water ;| lateral branches of inquiry, into which we 
having, I say, pointed out its properties, we shall enter as far as our time will permit: 
shall proceed to examine chlormne in the) in the first place we shall point out the state 
same way, to show you its sources and ge-| generally in which they are found in the 
neral properties ; and then, instead of pass- | earth in the form of mineral ores ; secondly, 


ing on to the third body of this class, waimely, describe their localities ; and, thirdly, the 
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general mechanical properties by which they 


| Itis necessary however for the chemist to in- 


are distinguished from each other. ‘ils | quire into these operations, which end in the 
constitutes a branch of science called mine- | production of a variety of vegetable products, 
ralogy. Another collateral subject connected | as gum, sugar, starch, acids, and alkaline sub- 
with this, is the mode of extracting metals | stances, and so on; and a great variety of 


on a large scale from their ores; the man- 
ner in which these are worked, and reduced 
to the state of purity in which they are 
brought into the markets. The manner in 
which ores are reduced upon a large scale, 
involves many processes, which will be 
pointed out to you generally, and this branch 
is called metallurgy, or the extraction of 
metals from their ores. Many of the metals 
combine with each other, and many of these 
combinations have been applied to most use 

ful purposes in the arts; and when speaking 
of iron, we shall explain to you its combi- 
nation with carbon, so as to produce steel, 
and the various purposes to which such com- 
positions are applied. 

We shall also have to describe their 
medical applications, which has been called 
pharmaceutical chemistry, and part of the 
science is often spoken of as if it could be 
studied apart from the rest; but it is only 
since pharmacy has been studied as a branch 
of general chemical science, that any true 
knowledge of it has been acquired. One of 
the most valuable discoveries, namely, the 
separation of the active principles of planis, 
as quinine from bark, morphia from opium, 
and so on, interesting to the philosophical 


ehemist, and of great importance to the 


medical practitioner, may be pointed out to| 


you as resulting from chemical investigation ; 


these, however, will be pointed out more | 


fully to you by and by. We might also ad- 
vert to the treatment of persons poisoned by 
metallic substances, as illustrating the im- 
portance of a knowledge of chemistry. In 
many cases, oul knowledge of the nature of 
the compounds formed by the union of the 
metals with different substances, will enable 
us to discriminate such as are imnocent from 
such as are hurtful, and teach us to pre- 
scribe accordingly. With the history ot the 
metals, we shall conclude the history of the 
elementary bodies, and of their various mu- 
tual combinations, as far, at least, as they 
are independent of organisation; but we 
have for good reasons set apart those which 
are the result of life or organisation, as re- 
quiring a distinct and particular mode of 
investigation. We shall have to show you, 
that in the vegetable world, from the mo- 
ment a seed begins to grow, it is performing 
a class of chemical operations upon the air 
and soil. But the mode of performing these 
operations is perfectly distinct from any 
thing that can be artificially represented, 
because they are under the influence of the 
vital principle of the plant, and consist in 
the selection of certain elements from the 
soil and air for its development and support. 


vegetable products will be examined in de- 
tail, not merely regarding the mode of their 
formation generally, but also in regard to 
their applications to the arts. 

I think necessary to state to you, that 
the chemistry of the arts will be in all cases 
entered upon as far es our time will allow ; 
and although the details of the workshop 
cannot be gone into for want of time, yet 
we shall in all cases develop all the prin- 
ciples of the arts, and show you some of 
the manipulations, where they are im- 
portant, of the artist's shop. Some of 
these would require an entire course for 
their elucidation ; take, for example, the 
arts of dying, bleaching, tanning, calico- 
printing, andsoon. We must adhere to the 
abstract principles of the science, and go 
into their details as fully as our time will 
allow ; so that when you visit a manufactory, 
you will not be wholly ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of the processes which you may see 
then going fo: ward. 

Another interesting branch of vegetable 
chemistry is fermentativn, or the production of 
venous and acetous !iquors from certain vege- 
table products. The principle of this change, 
is simple enough ; but you will find that the 
causes of the various flavours of the wine and 
beer, and other fermented liquors, depend up- 
| on trifling circumstances ,and are much under 
the control of the manufacturer, who adopts 
particular processes sometimes for particu- 
lar ends. in regard to vegetabie, as well as 
animal bodies, the modes of analysing them 
will be pointed out, and it may be well to 
state to you, that there are two modes of 
analysis resorted to, the one teaches us tha 
natare of their ulumate parts, which we 
| shall find to consist of carbon, hydrogen, and 
} oxygen for the most part, and the mode of 

determining the relative quantities of these, 
| will be shown ; and the other mode of ana- 
lysis teaches us the quantity of gum, resin, 
| Sugar, and so on, in a body, which are called 
the proximate elements ; and in this way 
| we shall arrive at a knowledge of the various 
vegetable and animal substances, distin- 
guishable from each other by their chemical 
babitudes. ‘Theold chemists had very little 
idea of the nature of animal substances ; they 
considered that they were composed of va- 
rious materials, such as air, earthy matter, 
water, and oils, and so on, which they ob- 
tained by distillation ; but of late animal 
chemistry has acquired considerable inte- 
rest, and has been studied upon more philo- 
sophical principles. In examining artimal 
bodies, our first question is, which are their 
ultimate compounds! We shall find that 
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they ‘are few in number, but that the se- | arts of manipulation ; but you will see them 
condary products to which they give rise, | performed, and you will have an opportunity 
are very numerous: carbon, oxygen, hydro- jot examining the apparatus for effecting the 
gen, and nitrogen, being the ultimate ele- | various analytical and other processes. As 
ments ; and proximate elements, albumen, | to analytical tact, thet can only be derived 
jelly, fat, different acid and alkaline sub- | from experience ; and having made your- 
stances, and soon. We shall show you the | selves acquainted with the nature of bodies, 
mode of analysis by which all these may be | you may acquire by practice that tact which 
obtained, the relations of these substances | belongs to the analytical chemist. These 
to each other, and the various circumstances | are all the general remarks | have to 
under which they are applied in the arts, |make on chemistry, and upon the plan 
many of the arts depending, as 1 may say,|0f arrangement adopted in this school. 
upon the chemistry of animal bodies, as, for | There are one or two other subjects to 
example, tanning, and so on. | which I wish to call your attention. Dur- 
The functions of animals have been exa- | ing the course | may not be heard, or be 
mined with great delicacy by different che-| perfectly understood on some points, from 
mists, but unfortunately without any prac- | the pupil not being acquainted with the 
tical results as regards their application. | details brought before him ; | have there- 
Many of these, however, are still very in- | fore to request that the student will apply 
teresting subjects of inquiry ; as, for ex- | to have the subject cleared up to him after 
ample, the respiration, and to examine the | the lecture. In the next place I have to 
change which the air produces upon the | enjoin punctuality of attendance ; we shall 
blood, which properly belongs more to the |be in our place at nine o'clock, and shall 
physiologist than the chemist ; but in con- | not detain you after ten. The necessity of 
sequence of the numerous experiments | punctuality in pursuing your studies must 
which have been made upon a variety | be so obvious to you, thet I am sure | need 
of secreted fluids, we could not passthe sub- | only mention it to ensure attention to this 
ject over entirely. These investigations | point. 
were commenced some time ago by Hales| On Thursday we shall consider attraction 
and Priestley, and have been repeated by| generally, more especially in influencing 








*Sir H. Davy, Drs. Bostock, Prout, Wollas- | the forms of matter. 


ton, and others of the present day. It| 
was imagined that these investigations on 
respiration and secretion would have thrown Tada 
some light upon the nature of diseases ; P 

and it was supposed that the analysis of| Gentlemen,—lIn the former Lecture, the 
the blood in the healthy and diseased | powers and properties of matter, as con- 
state would point out many important \nected with chemical changes, were briefly 
facts for the better treatment of diseases ; introduced to you under the titles of homo- 
bat, as I have told you, this unfortunately is | geneous attraction, heterogeneous attraction, 
not the case, for there are so many impedi- | or affinity, heat, and electricity. Now, of 
ments in the way of an accurate analysis of | course, | need only speak very generally of 
animal products as to baffle all inquiries of | the subject of attraction, because, during the 
this kind. With the chemical history of | course, you will have a series of illustrations 
animal products we shall conclade the | of the effects of attraction upon bodies ex- 
course ; and the geological lectares which | hibited to you ; so that all I shall do, at pre- 
were formerly given at its close, will be|sent, will be to give a general view of the 
mixed up with the history of the metals in- | subject, and to explain some of the terms 
stead considering them apart ; because | used in discussing the effects of attraction. 





to enter upon geology with success would 
require more time than we can devote to it. 
We were obliged to reduce the subject to 
two lectures, and therefore it was unper- 
fectly discussed, so that we shall in the pre- 
sent course offer you some geological re- 
marks when considering the metals. 

We have been frequently asked what part 
of the course is to be set apart to analytical 
chemistry. The fact is, that the whole of 
the course may be considered as a develop- 
ment of the principles of this art, and the 
application of these principles will be 
obvious from the numerous illustrations 
brought before you. It is quite impossible 
to describe to the student in a lecture the 
No, 216. 





As I have before said, we know nothing of 
the cause of attraction, but that it is a kind 
of power acting generally upon matter in 
mass, and upon its ultimate particles. Now, 
in the former case, it is called gravitation, 
and acts not only at sensible, but also at in- 
sensible distances ; it controls the heavenly 
and planetary bodies—and, according to the 
theory of Newton, were it not for the action 
of a power called inertia, which tends to hold 
bodies in a state in which they are put, 
gravitation would cause the heavenly bodies 
to run together, and form one mass. (ravi- 
tation is, therefore, restrained by inertia ; 
whilst that kind of attraction which acts 
upon the proximate particles of matter, hold- 
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ing them in contact, is called ag ion, | ducing crystals; and, in very many instances 
which power is opposed by heat i-|we are enabled to exhibit bodies in a 
cal agencies. You will observe, then, that| crystalline form, which Nature does not pre- 
the phenomena of nature depend on two | sent to us in that state. On the other hand, 
great counteracting causes, the one acting | nature produces many crystals which art has 
in ope direction, and the other in another ;| not hitherto been able to imitate. In order to 
the result being that harmony of action | obtain a body in a crystalline form, we must 
which nature everywhere presents. When | first give its particles great freedom of 
attraction acts upon the proximate particles | motion, and this is done by a process of 
of matter, it is to be considered as modifying | solution. Accordingly, if 1 pour water upon 
the texture and form of bodies, it givesa/a piece of salt, nitre, for example, I find 
spherical figure to fluids, it tends to the ad-| that the water will gradually act upon, aad 
hesion or cohesion of surfaces, and when it| dissolve a portion of, it—or, in other words, 
acts on dissimilar particles of matter, that | the attraction of the water for the particles 
is, when it acts upon the ultimate elements of the nitre overcomes their attraction for 
properly so called, causing them to combine | each other, and a portion therefore of nitre 
vr unite, it constitutes chemical attraction, |is taken up by the water, and combined 
or chemical affinity. with it in a state of solution; but, after a 

The term aggregation is applied to all| time, the attraction of the particles of nitre 
those cases in which solid bodies are formed, | for each other counterbalances the attraction 
and we say that the particles of this silicious | of the water for them, and the mixture be- 
earth (showing a piece of flint) are held to-} comes quiescent ; the water will no longer 
gether by aggregation ; we say, moreover, | take up any of the nitre, it has no longer 
that they are held together by a strong | any solvent power overit. If you now apply 
power of agyregation, because the body is | heat, which diminishes the attraction of the 
very hard; but, on the other hand, if I take | particles of nitre for each other, you enable 
a piece of chalk, I find the aggregation of its|the water to take up another portion of 
particles comparatively trifling ; its particles | nitre, and when that is done, the solution is 
are easily separated from each other, and|said to be saturated. The nomena of 
yet I have the same bedy, chemically speak- | solution appear to depend upon the relative 
ing, but in different states of ‘ation. | attractions of the water for the particles of 
Here is a piece of marble, and here a piece | the salt, which are counteracted by the at- 





of calcareous spar, (showing them to the 
class,) bodies of very different degrees of 
hardness, the particles being held together 
by various degrees of aggregation, but being, 
notwithstanding, of one and the same che- 


tractions of the particles of salt for each 
other, and this attraction of the particles of 
a body for each other, often proves a great 
impediment to chemical action ; we are often 
obliged to powder them, in order toact upon 





mical nature. The term coh is employed | them chemically with 
to signify that kind of attraction which is|ing, im this way, 
exerei upon the surfaces of bodies. If 


you bring together two polished surfaces 
you will fd a strong tenceney to adhere, 
and the denser the bodies are, the stronger 
is the cohesion of the surfaces, Now this 
cohesion is not dependant on the air be- 
tween the surfaces, as was formerly sup- 
, since it will take place in vacuo. 
You generally observe the result of aggre- 
gation im producing of indehni 
form; large masses of matter cohere to- 
gether, without any apparent order in their 
arrangement ; but, in othereases, you find 
that the particles have arranged themselves 
im a regular order, and that this order is a 
mathematical arrangement constituting a 
series of forms usually called crystals—the 
term applied to certain definite forms, 
which certain bodies are capable of as- 





suming. One thing must be attended to 
fin examining these bodies; it is pretty 
evident that, at one time, they must have 
deen in a liquid state, a state in which 
the particles composing them must have 
enjoyed great freedom of motion. Now we 


are capable, by artificial processes, of pro- 


ter facility. Hav- 
upon the nitre with 
cold water, I shall obtain a solution which 
will remain permanent; the particles of 
bitre will be diffused at particular distances 
throughout the water, and will have no ten- 
dency to unite into a solid form ; but if you 
diminish the quantity of water, you bring 
the particles of nitre nearer to each other, 
and you give them a greater aggregating 
power, or tendency to unite. lf you ev 
the water to a certain extent, and allow the 
} solution to cool without being disturbed, the 
particles of the nitre then attract each other, 
and they do this according to regular laws, 
producing crystals of a certain detinite form. 
Now the regularity of the form of these 
crystals will d upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances, but more especially upon the 
quiescence of the solution. If the solution 
be agitated during the process of cooling, 
the crystals will be very irregular, and of no 
considerable dimensions, because the agita- 
tion will prevent the aggregation of the par- 
ticles of the salt ; but if you take pains-with 
the evaporation, if you suffer the water to 
escape slowly, keep the whole in a quiescent 
state, and operate upon large quantities of 
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“a certain point, before crystals will form 





matter, you will find no difficulty in obtain- 
ing crystals in a state of great perfection, 
(Various specimens of crystallised bodies 
were shown.) To show you the jnfluence of 
motion on the fluid during crystallisation, | 
may adduee the ordinary appearance of sul- 
phate of magnesia, as itis used in pharmacy ; 
you know that the crystals have a fine silky 
appearance, and it would be very difficult to 
determine their form ; but if you allow the 
crystallisation of the salt to go on slowly 
without being disturbed, you may obtain 
large crystals, and you will find that each 
crystal is a four-sided prism, terminated by 
two dihedral summits ; and if you obtain a 
perfect crystal, you will find that the axes of | 
these two summits are opposed to each | 
other. It may perhaps appear curious to| 
you to deseribe the shape of a crystal, but 
you will find that such information is very 
valuable in determining the composition of 
very many bodies. Now here are crystals 
of natre of different sizes, depending upon 
the degree of attention bestowed in their 
preparation ; and bere you see @ gigantic 
crystal has been obtained; and here you 
have a most perfect specimen of lisa- 
tion, a six-sided prism, with a di sum- 
mit. In preparing a solution for crystallisa- 
tion, it is mecessary to evaporate it down to 








im it; and when you have arrived at this 
point, you will find that numerous par- 
ticles of the salt begin to collect upon the 
surface of the fluid, and form a sort of layer 
of salt, which is called a peilicle; only indi- 
cating that a certain number of the particles 
of the salt have overcome the attraction of 
the water, and now begin to unite to each 
other, a sure indication thet you will have a 
crop of crystals when the liquid cools. 
There are some substances that you cannot 
dissolve—as, for example, the metals in 
their pare state, but then you can melt 
them ; and if you pour out the interior of a 
melted mass of metal, the interior of the 
cavity will present a crop of crystals; in 
this we can obtain crystals which we do 
sutdeloloeuhanse but there are many 
metals found crystallised in their native 
state, that we cannot procure at ail by art. 
There is another way in which we often 
sueceed in procuring crystals, which is, in 
order to give their particles the greatest 
freedom of motion, they may be converted 
into a state of vapour; and you have a 
familiar illustration of this mode of crystal- 
lisation in the falling of snow, which pre- 
sents a regular aggregation of the particles 
of water previously in a state of vapour. 
The crystallisation of camphor on the sides 
of the vessels in which it is kept, is another 
case of this kind. 

When substances have been crystallised 
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tity of water as one of their elements, and 
this has been called the water of crystallisa- 
tion, and that frequently in a very large 
quantity. The crystals of the sulphate of 
soda, for example, contain only 72 parts of 
the dry sulphate of soda, and 90 of water, 
making 162, which is the equivalent num- 
ber of the crystallised salt ; and there is one 
fact worthy of notice, that im the erystals of 
any one body, there is always the same 
quantity of water entering into its eompo- 
sition. You observe, therefore, that when 
you obtain 162 parts by weight of the crys- 
tals of sulphate of soda, you have only 72 
parts of the dry salt, the remaining 90 parts 
being water, which will always be found in 
the same quantity in the same salt. Now, 
when we wish to export salts, or to place 
them in as smal! a space as possible, we 
avail ourselves of the knowledge of this fact, 
and drive off the water of crystallisation, 
well knowing that we can recrystallise the 
salt whenever we please, by again dissolving 
it in water. Some substances lose this 
water of crystallisation very rapidly, on ex- 
posure to gir, the salt becomes opaque upon 
its surface, and pulverulent ; and such salts 
are said to effloresce: others, again, absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere, and become 
liquid ; such salts are said to be deliquescent ; 
some, again, as nitre, undergo no change on 
exposure to air, and such are called perma- 
nent salts. 

You will find in crystallising salts con- 
tained in aqueous solutions, that they some- 
times get a fit of obstinacy, and you cannot 
get them to assume the crystalline form. I 
have known this to occur more particularly 
when operating on a large scale, and from 
some uliar circumstances, from some 
state of the atmosphere, or from some cause 
or other, to the at loss of time and 

of the manufacturer, This diffi- 
culty may sometimes be overcome, by throw- 
ing some of the same kind of crystals into 
the solution, You will find that the pro- 
cess of crystallisation is often accelerated, 
by introducing some solid bodies into the 
solution ; and the makers of sugar candy in- 
troduce strings into the saturated solution 
of sugar, on which the crystals become de- 
posited. A stick is often put into a solu- 
tion, and the salt separates upon it, and it is 
in this way that the baskets which you 
sometimes see are coated with crystals of 
the sulphate of copper, for the purposes of 
ornament. Here is a large crystal of citric 
acid, which has been obtained by putting a 
horse hair into a solution of the acid ; now, 
if you withdraw the hair when you see that 
a perfect little crystal has been formed, and 
then immerse it into a stronger solution, 
you may succeed in procuring a crystal of 
considerable magnitude. 





in water, they generally retain a great quan- 


Now light has a mest singular influence 
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upon the formation of crystals. If you take 
two solutions of any salt, and set the one 
aside in a dark room, and expose the other 
to‘ the light, you will find that the solution 
exposed to the light will crystallise more 
perfectly than the other. If you put « basin 
of saltin a room, and admit the light only 
through a small aperture, you will find that 
the crystals run up the basin on the side 
exposed to the light, and vegetate, as it 
were, in the basin in a most beautiful man- 
ner. So that persons who crystallise salts 
are often obliged to do it in a free exposure 
to light. There is another curious effect 

on crystal solution by the 
pressure of the air, at least this has been said. 
If you take a solution of a salt of any kind 
ready to crystallise, put it into a flask and 
cork it up, you will find that no crystals 
will form so long as the air's is 
kept off, but the moment you withdraw 
the cork crystallisation commences. As you 
see here (the experiment was shown), 
during the crystallisation there is a con- 
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different substances, but still we find in some 
different substances the rhomboids of the 
same angles. it has been long known to 
the cutters of gems, but especially to dia- 
mond cutters, that they can only obtain 
smooth surfaces when the crystals are broken 
in @ given direction; and that if broken in 
other directions, the fracture is irregalar and 
uneven. Whatever may be the form of the 
gem in its rough state, they can only 
cut it down into the regular octohedron. 
Now the case is the same with calcareous 
spar, and use may perhaps render it more 
evident with a prism of this kind (showing 
a wooden model of a six-sided ). Now 
if we were to proceed carefully to the dis- 
section of such « prism with gentle strokes 
of a hammer, we should find that only three 
of the solid angles would yield at one ex- 
tremity, and that at the o ite extremity 
the opposite angles w yield, and that 
alternately. 

Now these angles always have regular 
surfaces yielding planes, turning toward the 





siderable expansion of the matter d 
in the flask, and a certain quantity of 
heat is evolved. How the admission of air 
causes the solution to crystallise we do not 
know. It bas been said that the crystal- 
lisation is produced by the air’s pressure; 
but pressure will not do it. It hasalso been 
said, that it is occasioned by particles of 
dust falling upon the solution ; but this is 
not the case. Agitation or percussion will 
also do it, and cause the particles of the salt 
to unite, but it does not seem a satisfactory 
explanation to say, that the admission of 
the particles of air produces the same effect. 
Now, in regard to crystallisation gene- 
rally, but more especially in regard to the 
formation of natural crystals, there is a cu- 
rious fact which has long attracted the at- 
tention of chemists and natural philoso- 
Epates namely, in regard to what is called 
the theory of crystallisation. Of this subject 
I can = ye give you a hasty outline, as it 
would consume a great deal of time to go 
into all the details, However, 1 shall de- 
vote the remainder of this lecture to the 
giving you a sketch of the theory. Now 
this subject was first investigated by Romé 
de Lisle and Haiiy. It was observed by 
Romé de Lisle, that on taking any number 
of crystals of carbonate of lime ot different 
forms, that i might r¢- careful mechanical 
division be al a rhomboid ; or 
if he took a six-sided ion of calcareous 
spar, he found that all the fragments were 
of a rhomboidal figure. Hauy pursued these 
inv and succeeded in dissecting 
a number of crystals, and in arriving at a 
certain number of primitive forms, as he 
considered them. Now it happens that 
many substances have the rhomboid for their 
primitive form, but then the angles differ in 











pr form of the crystal, generally at 
angles of 45°. If we go on breaking away, 
one angle after another, we shall come 
to this figure, which you see is again the 
shape of the original prism ; continuing the 
dissection of the crystal we arrive at the 
rhomboidal figure, which is incapable of* 
atfording any other rhomboids. We thus 
arrive at the primitive form of the cal- 
careous spar, which is always a rhom- 
boid, having obtuse angles of 105°. — 
and you will find that each fragment 
have removed presents some compoun “of 
the rhomboidal form. It is an object of 
some importance with mineralogists to be 
able to determine the angles of the different 
crystals, since ,as it has been before observed, 
several crystals present the same primitive 
form with different angles. For the purpose 
of measuring these angles rece. in- 
struments called \ are used, and 
of these there are two kinds. The simplest 
cousists of a semicircular scale of degrees, 
and a small pair of stined to 
receive the crystal, one leg of ‘which serves 
as a radius by which the number of degrees 
is to be read off upon the seale. The best, 
however, is that invented by Dr. Wollaston, 
in whieh a ray of light reflected from the 
surface of the crystal is employed as a ra- 
dius, instead of the surface itself; it enables 
us to determine the angles of even minute 
erystals with great accuracy, and is called 
the ter. But as happens 
in many departments of science, some one 
discovers some fact that appears to vitiate 
all our former conclusions, so it has hap- 
pened here ; and accordingly Mr. Mitscher- 
lich has found that heat interferes very 
much with the accuracy of the measure- 
ment, by causing the particles of the crystal 
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not to expand équally. Now, then, how|upby Mr. Daniell, and it appears that this 
are we to sccount for the great variety of | hypothesis is better calculated to account 


secondary forms which these primitive forms 
produce? Why this I shall endeavour to 
make you understand, by using two or three 
familiar illustrations. In following the 
method just described, Hauy obtained six 
primitive forms, from which he supposed all 
the secondary forms were made up. Now 
let us take the dodecahedron with rhomboi- 
dal faces, and see how its formation can be 
accounted for upon Haiiy’s theory. He 
states that the cube is its primitive form, 
and that if you break it you find all its frag- 
ments cubical ; but how can we understand 
how all its can be rounded off so as 
to produce a dodecahedron ? Why, Haiy says 
that the secondary forms are composed of 
certain decrements of the primitive mole- 
cules. He says, that the original cube of 
the dodecahedron is made up of a great num- 
ber of smaller cubes, and that if you place 
a succession of cubes decreasing by regular 
decrements u each face of the primitive 
cube, you will have a series of decreasing 
layers of cubic particles upon each of its six 
faces, which will become e dodecahedron if 
the decrement be upon the edges. But if 
we substitute for our coarse work the more 
delicate operations of Nature, you may ima- 
~ gine that it can take place without produc- 
ing any irregularity in the figures of which 
we have spoken. Now you can easily ima- 
gine bow in different shaped crystals the 
same primitive forms may exist, by recol- 
lecting that the decrements may go on regu- 
larly upon the edges, and not go on regu- 


larly at the angles; and that by irregular, | a) 


intermediate, and mixed decrements, a great 
variety of secondary forms would be the 
result, 

We now come to some of the difficulties 
to which this theory is open. If you take 
a piece of fluor spar, you will find that it 
may be broken into acute rhomboidal frag- 
ments, and these rhomboidal fragments may 
be again separated into tetrahedra and oc- 
tohedra. It becomes a question which is the 
primitive form of the crystal, the tetrahedron, 
or the octohedron. Seeing that neither of 
them can fill space without leaving vacui- 
ties, or produce any arrangement sufli- 
ciently tenacious to form the basis of a per- 
manent crystal; and it would be an absur- 
dity to say that they were both primitive 
forms. To get over these and some other 
difficulties, Dr. Woll proposed that the 
ultimate particles of the crystal should not 
be considered as composed of g ical 
angles as Haiiy imagined, but that they 
should be regarded as being spherical ; and 
he set to work to show us, that all the varie- 
ties of the form of crystals might be pro- 
duced by a certain accumulation of these 
spheres. This subject was afterwards taken 








|for the formation of crystals than that of 
Haiiy. If you press balls of the same size 
together upon the same plane, you have 
equilateral triangles produced ; and if balls 
so placed were cemented together, and after- 
wards broken, the straight lines in which 
they would separate would form angles of 
|60° with each other. A single ball 
placed any where upon this stratum would 
touch those of the lower balls, and the 
planes touching their surfaces would in- 
clude a regular tetrahedron. Then, again, 
in order to obtain an octohedron, you have 
only to take four balls and place one upon 
the centre of each surface, and you get the 
elements of a four-sided pyramid ; you get 
the elements of the octohedron. It will be, 
therefore, sufficient to solve the difficulty 
of the primitive form of the fluor spar to 
assume, that the ultimate elements of the 
octohedron and tetrahedron may consist of 
spherical particles. But to obtain all the 
varieties of form we are obliged to call in 
flattened and elongated spheres, or more 
correctly, oblate and oblong spheroids, to 
our assistance. Mr. Daniell found that if 
an amorphous piece of alum be immersed in 
water, and left to remain quietly to dissolve, 
that at about the end of three weeks it may 
be observed to have been unequally acted 
upon by the fluid, and that the mass will 
present the forms of octohedra and sections 
of octohedra, as it were, stamped upon its 
surface. 

Mr. Brande displayed a diagram of the 
ppearance presented by the alum, and con- 
cluded by rving, that in the next lec- 
ture he should take a general view of the 
results of chemical attraction. 








FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


CHYLE OBSERVED IN THE VEINS OF THE 
JEJUNUM. 


By Profesor Maven, of Bonn.” 


From my own observations, as well as 
those of Magendie and Tiedemann, it has 
been proved that the veins of the intestinal 
canal are capable of absorbing the different 
fluids which it contains: That these veins 
also take up chyle, is certainly not to be de- 
nied, although the fact cannot be easily 
demonstrated. Every piece of information, 





* Tiedemann’s and Trieviranus’s Zeits- 
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therefore, will be interesting, which con-|The vitality of the venous probably conti- 
firms the opinion that the veins of the intes- | nued r than that of the lymphatic sys- 
tines absolutely absorb chyle, in a a oes prt eee oo 
independent of the lymphatic system, or of vitali the i t. i 
those lacteals, the mouths of which spon] unastiknenenghouysetnanddianieesths 
into the veins, as has been recently shown right continued longer than those of the left 
by Fohmann. The fact did not certainly cavities of the heart, which might have ex- 
escape the attention of former anatomists, /erted an influence on the absorption of the 
although their observations on the matter chyle, by the extremities of the veins of the 
are few. Swammerdam, Falkenberg, Meckel, | intestines. 
sen., found echyle in the veins of the intes- | _ 
tines, and Menghini, also observed it in oe BRAIN OF THE DOLPHIN. 
veins of birds; and in modern times Tiede-' Professor Tiedewann of oer M has 
mann * observed in the vena porta white| recently published an account of the dissec- 
streaks which resembled chyle. Others deny | tion of the dolphin. The following are the 
the possibibility of the fr :t. The following results of this learned anatomist’s investiga- 
case occurred to Ly notice :— tions =~ 

A fobust tian, about seventy-nine years! 1. The cerebellum of the dolphin resem- 
of age, died et from a severe attack | bles that of the simie by its size, and next to 
of asthma, and his bo ly was soon afterwards | the cerebrum of the ourang outang, most re- 
brought to the anatornical theatre at Bonn. | sembles that of man. 
The chest, as well as pericardium, contained; %. Each hemisphere of the cerebrum, as 
a great meg of ured. The lungs/in man and simie, consists of three lobes, 
strongly adhered to the lining membrane of an anterior, middle, and posterior. The 
the chest, and eotained several tubercles and | ~— > are undoubtedly much smaller 
small abscesses. The viscera of the abdo-| than in men, since they do not com- 
men presented no dis. ased appearance. The! pletely cover the cerebellum. 
upper and lower extremities were both ana-| 3. The breadth of the cerebrum of the 
sarcous. The intestines were now removed | dolphin exceeds its length, which is scarcely 
from the body for the of anatomical the case with any other mammalia. 
demonstration. One ing separate parts| 4. The convolutions of the cerebrum of 
of the intestine with care, T observed both | the dolphin are more numerous than in any 
on the outer and inner surfaces of the smal! | other animal, even that in man. 
intestines, vessels of a greyish white colour.} 5. The lateral ventricles consist in the 
At first 1 took these for , | dolphin, as in man and simie, of three horns, 
bat on a closer inspection, found that they| whilst in other mammalia the anterior and 
were veins. The lower third of the duode-' middle cornua only exist. 
ntim, the whole jejunum, anda part of the| 6. The corpora albicantia in the cerebrum 
ileum, were covered with these veins, which | of the dolphin, as of most mammelia, are 
contained a fluid very similar to chyle ; but| anited into one mass, In man and the 
this fluid only existed on the ram ourang outang they are perfectly distinct. 
of the veins, situated on the surfaces and 7. The fornix, septum lucidum, ‘cornue 
borders of the intestines ; for at the spot ammonis, and corpora striata, are in propor- 
where the two layers of the meacntery met, | tion to the size of the cerebrum of the dol- 
the veius contained blood, On dividing these | phin, and smaller than the same parts in man. 
small veins, a thick greyish flaid; resem-| 6. The cotpora in the dol- 
bling chyle in appearance, was poured out!; | phin, as in other , are much latger 
the small intestines were filled with chyme. | than these bodies in man. 
No lymphatic vessels containing chyle could! 9. The cerebellum of the dolphin is dis- 
be discovered. Unfortunately the other or-| tinguished by being much larger then in 
gans were in such a state as to prevent the man ; and its middle portion, as in seals and 
examination being further . several other animals, is not symmetrical. 

It scarcely admits of doubt that these} 10. The medulla oblongata of the dolphin 
veins really contained chyle ; but it will be | possesses no trapezium. 
asked how the lymphatic vessels of the in-| 11. The brain of the dolphin pl ge | 
testines contained no chyle, although the | distinguished from that of man, and 
man “ppears to have died at the moment | other mammalia, by the absence of the - 
when the formation of chyle in the jejunum | tory nerves. But on the whole, the of 
and duodenum was taking place? This} the is developed in a greater degree 
question I am unable to answer, but the ap-| than in any other mammalia, if we except 
pearance which I observed stands recorded.| that of the ourang outang. : 





* Versuche tiber die Wege auf welchen| * Treviranus’s and Tiedemann’s Zeits- 
Substanzen, ke. Heidelberg, 1820, p. 74./ chrift fiir Physiologie, vol. ii, p. 26%. 

















DISCOVERY OF A CIRCULATION IN INSECTS. 

The following account of circulation in 
insects, is taken from Professor Carus’s 
Zootomy, a well ted translation of 
which work has just appeared by Mr. Gore 
of Bath :-— 

Professor Carus’s observations were first 
made upon the larva of the agrion puella, 
which swims with great velocity by means 
of three vertical laminw attached to the 
caudal extremity, and diverging from each 
other at very acute angles. In the young 
larva, there is no trace of any wings; but 
as it advances in age, rudiments of wings 
make their appearance over the rings of the 
thorax, and gradually increase to their full 
size, whilst the caudal laminw, on the con- 
trary, in the same proportion, fade away, 
and are partially or mpletely det hed 
Each of the caudal lamin, in its natural 
vertical position, presents an inferior ab- 
dominal, and a superior dorsal, edge, bas 
two tracheal trunks running its cen- 
tre, and ramifying through it, consists 
between 
two strata of the external integuments. A 
current of blood globules enters each caudal 
lamina, somewhat nearer to the dorsal than 
the abdominal margin of the lamina. The 
path or channel thus formed in the midst of 
the granular substance is perfectly trans- 
parent, excep: where it is occu by the 
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displays itself not merely by a cessation of 

process, but also by retrograde move- 
ments of the currents, or by oscillatory 
motions of the blood- 

Ia proportion as the wings are developed, 
the circulation in the.caudal lamine di- 
minishes, and ultimately ceases, preparatory 
to the detach t of the laminw th lves. 
At the same time, however, the circulation 
presents itself under a new form in the 
wings themselves. These organs consist of 
two layers of the integuments, including 
between them a collection of granular sub- 
stance divided like net-work iato little 
islands, by the intersection of transparent 
canals, the largest of the canals taking its 
course round the margin of the wing, and 
the whole organ being interspersed with 
minute trachee. These canals present a 
circulation similar to that in the caudal 

ine, the excurrent (arterial) stream 
taking its course along the inner margin of 
the wing, and the recurrent (venous) re- 
turning along the outer—whilst, occasion- 
ally, other transverse currents take their 
course through the net-work of the Wing, 
from its inner to its outer margin. As the 
wings are further developed, the circulation 
in , like that in the caudal laminw, 
gradually becomes weaker, and ultimately 
ceases. 

The aquatic larva of the ephemer a vul- 


acts, eacetding to M. Carus, presents the 
phenomena Pen. ware with still 
greater distinctness the preceding ani- 
male, and oven more oleatiy than it ie - 
sible to i it in the lacva cl hogs 
and Ble C pais Se circulation is 
at once visi wi microscope) in the 
three last segments of the body, but by a 
discoverable 





little attention is » not only in 
the three terminated spicule, and in the 
. but also in the 


upper phalanges of the 

head, on gation in the roots of the 
antenna. the posterior part of the body, 
sr boaeled Wy soe soos peieoen the 
an ine : : 
those of vessels situated on each side of the 


the | intestinal canal, and rather towards the ab- 


dominal surface of the animal: of these two 
streams on each side, the outer is the 
smallest, and the inner the most consider- 


streams are de- 
loops into the upper 
of the legs, though it is not possible 

isely to ascertain this point, nor even 
whether the two lateral currents on each side 
continue distinct in the thorax, which it is 
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appear in the i of the ,» existing, current may be traced forwards 
ppe ed ea am body, | existing. y 


from which 
size. At the ninth abdominal segment 
the body, these two lateral currents on each 
side, which flow iorly from the head 
towards the extremity of the body, 
change their direction, and are inflected so 
as to enter the pulsating heart, from which 
the current of blood is again impelled to- 
wards the head. Before the lateral cur- 
rents enter the heart, they give off three 
streams, one for each of the three caudal 
spicule, running through the greater part 
of the length of each spicula, and being then 
suddenly reflected towards the heart. It is 
not possible to ascertain precisely from 
which of the two lateral currents of the 
body these caudal streams are detached, 
though, most probably, from the external ; 
that they come direct from the heart is im- 
probable, as the excurrent (arterial) division 
of each (caudal) stream corresponds to the 
abdominal surface of the spicula, and the re- 
current (venous) to the dorsal, the heart 
being situated on the dorsal, and the lateral 
currents on the abdominal aspect of the 
body. The currents in these caudal spicule 
present the phenomena of the circulation 
with peculiar distinctness, and are particu- 
larly remarkable from the circumstance that 
the excurrent and returning streams, though 
in close approximation, not separated in 
any visible manner, continue to flow without 
disturbing each other. The excurrent stream 
is accelerated at regular intervals, corres- 


spicule is cut through, the blood 
are expelled in some quantity with an evi- 
dent jet, and accumulate on the injured sur- 
face, where, when they are dried up by ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, they change their 
natural limpidity for an evident apple-green 
colour. 

It has been already mentioned, that the 


by its greater | through the thorax and over the upper part 
of of the head, and may be seen to be reflected 


towards the posterior - of the body in 
the laryngeal ince, consequently, 
this larva presents the first instance in which 
it was possible to trace a true and perfect 
circulation through the whole body. 

The endeavours of M. Carns to discover 
any evidence of a circulation in fully deve- 
loped insects, e. g., house-flies, gnats, ephe- 
mere, &c., were wi success until a 
very recent period (May, 1827). On ex- 
amining the ways of the semblis vividis, im- 
mediately after its metamorphosis from the 
larva state, he discovered the circulation 
through all the vessels of the wings with 
the utmost possible distinemess. The wings 
were still soft, but perfectly developed for 
flight; the circulation was still visible, 
though in a less vigorus state, two days af- 
terwards, when the animal died. Still more 
es has observed currents of bleod 
in the 2 of water-beetles, (hydrephilus 
and dyticus,) and adds, from a notice by 
A. V. Humboldt of the travels of Ebren- 
berg and Hemprich, (in Africa ') that those 
naturalists have also observed similar cur- 
rents in the wings of amaubis. Hence it 
follows, that even at this early period of 
the discovery, a circulation has been detect- 
ed in four orders of insects, viz., meurop- 
tera, coleoptera, diptera, and orthoptera, a 
circumstance that affords the strongest ex- 
citement to further investigation in other 
insects, and under various circumstances. 

Of the objects and cheracter of this cir- 
culation little can at present be said ; its 
existence, however, in the rudiments of 
wings tends, in a very remarkable and unex- 
on manner, to confirm the idea deduced 

Oken from considerations, viz., 
that the wings of insects are exsiccated 
gills. As regards the cessation of circula- 
tion in the insect, or rather its limi- 


ea he a a 
existed no longer presents itself in the fully 
developed state. Thus, the medulla con- 
tained in the cavities of the bones of young 
birds disappears as they advance to full de- 
velopment, and with it the vessels by which 
it was Such, also, is the case 
with their , which, in the early pe- 
nods of their formation,'are i vas- 


currents of fluids in the larve of insects are 








not defined by vascular parietes, enables us 
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to comprehend the rapidity and facility with | the source of its descent ; for, however in- 
circulation 


which the traces of the 


in the perfect inseet. On the other hand, | digree, it is certain, at 
the existence of a circulation at one period, | 


ion are lost | zeniously it may attempt to screen its pe- 


least, that until my 
fertilising spirit breathed on the sterile 


and its cessation at another, elucidate many scene of its nativity, that institution evinced 


ircumstances connected with the pbysio- | parturiency. 
legpot these-aniensia; for ee | not, however, in the slightest degree of- 
fended 


trast between the rapid growth and trans- 
formation of the larva, and the stationary 
existence of the perfect insect ; the incon- 
siderable size to which the body attains in 
this, as compared with other classes of ani- 
rmaals ; the frequently very short duration of 
pasian tasten-gustenged priate of tsiown 
ion to the periods of its 
state; its almost total independence of nu- 
trition; and the absence of the power of 
reproducing parts that have been lost or 


It still remains to determine at what 
period of development the phenomena of the 
circulation first present themselves ; to ob- 
serve more precisely its occurrence in 
orders and species, particularly those where 
the larva is not aquatic, where, per- 
haps, it exists only in the ovum ; to fix the 
period and manner of the cessation of the 
currents of blood, and to distinguish, on the 
one band, the cases where the circulation 
may be supposed to cease, even in the larva 
state, or, on the other, to continue in the 
perfect insect. 

Lastly, it may be remarked, that the \- 
nomena of this circulation, so far at 
as it has been traced, do not throw any 
light on the obscure subject of the mode of 
nutrition in perfect insects, which, there- 
fore, must still be to be effected, 
according to the idea of Cuvier, without the 
intermedium of vessels, On the other hand, 
the demonstration of the origins! existence 
and subsequert cessation of a circulation, 
preerg on mptement fear Yn) 
thesis lately saggested by Dr. Kidd, ( Phil. 
Trans. 1826,) that the trachee, already re- 
cognised as respiratory organs, are, at the 
same time, employed in the conveyance of 
nutritive fluids. 
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DR. BALLINGALL’S CLINICAL LECTURE. 


Conswperntne myself accessory 
measure to the birth of this foundling of the 
lecture room, I op heune the natural 
parentage to at @ - 
prea —n ag Ae 2 to —— 
uerile delinquencies. Though it ungrate- 
Faily disclaims mse as the remote cause of 
its existence, it betrays in every feature 








no symptoms of literary lam 

by such an irreverent disavowal of 
its origin, as it does my creative powers but 
litle honour; and leaving its ostensible pa- 
rent to enjoy the alternative of certain un- 
wedded dames, who conceal their frailties 
under the plea of spontaneous conception, 
I shall discuss its pettish foibles with the 
indulgence due from paternal affection to a 
wayward offspring. But a better reason 
than the unprofitable vanity of substantiat- 
ing my claims to its indirect production, or 
the petty gratification of chastising its 
author, induces me to examine its linea- 
ments, the circumstances by which its ap- 
pearance has been attended, and the former 


other | state of apathy of the party from which it 


emanates, with their present efforts to give 
an air of sincerity to their hollow policy. 
The writer obviously belongs to that clas- 
sical school of medical literature, founded 
by Surgeon Johnstone, &c.; he composes 
much in the same style of attic elegance, 
uses the same simple and perspicuous sys- 
tem of logic, and labours for a similar object 
with a laudable congeviality of principles. 
Every sentence, indeed, uttered by this libe- 
ral and enlightened academy, on being com- 
pelled into something like a performance of 
their duties, is of value as an historical evi- 
dence of their former supineness ; and every 
made for their neglect, may amuse, 

if not instruct us, as specimens of the amaz- 
ing ingenuity of the human mind, They 
now have the world to believe, since 
hospital reports have been made fashionable, 
that they never as much as received a hint 
on the subject from a different quarter. To 
acknowledge an omission, is beyond the 
mamas Oars ne imity ; pry ra 
sequently prefer honour of being de- 
tected ioe act of plagiarism, to the plea- 
sure of being as rivals and imite- 
tors of an original and invaluable innova- 
tion in medical literature. 1n submitting to 
the public the samples of their hospital in- 
dustry, they imagine that by coucealing the 
name, they injure the inventor, and give to 
their own conduct the merit of voluntary 
exertion. It affords the grieved spirit of 
these grown-up children a melanchely 
pleasure to hide their motives from view, 
thinking, no doubt, like the scared infant, 
when it buries its face in its nurse's bosom, 
that all is secure when they fold up the se- 
cret springs of action in the silence and 
darkness of wounded self-love. Defore the 
of the present uction ap- 

peared, not one Number of the Jolnst onian 
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of the body, 
by its greater 

size. At the ninth abdominal segment of 
the body, these two lateral currents on each 
side, which flow i from the head 
towards the vextremity of the body, 
their direction, and are inflected so 

as to enter the pulsating heart, from which 
the current of blood is again impelled to- 
wards the head. the lateral cur- 


spicule, ruoning through the greater 
of the length of each spicula, and being then 
suddenly reflected towards the heart. It is 
not possible to ascertain precisely from 
which of the two lateral currents of the 


DISCOVERY OF A CIRCULATION IN INSECTS. 


part recent i May, 1827). On ex- 
very ah emery ay, 1827). 


existing, current may be traced forwards 
th the thorax and over the upper part 
of the head, and may be seen to be reflected 


the laryngeal region. » consequently, 
this larva presents the first instance in which 
it was possible to trace a true and perfect 
circulation through the whole body. 

The endeavours of M. Carus to discover 
any evidence of a circulation in fully deve- 
loped insects, ¢. g., house-flies, gnats, ephe- 
mere, &c., were without success until a 


amining 
mediately after its metamorphosis from the 
larva state, he discovered the circulation 





hath. oe bly from the rs al ; 
» most ’ external ; 

thet they hy from the heart is im- 
probable, as the ex (arterial) division 
to the 
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to comprebend the rapidity and facility with | the source of its descent; for, however in- 
we 


which the traces of the 
in the perfect insect. On the other hand, 


are lost | zeniously it may attempt to screen its pe- 


digree, it is certain, at least, that until my 


the existence of # circulation at one period, fertilising spirit breathed om the sterile 


and its cessation at another, 


elucidate 
cireemstances connected with the physio- 00 symptoms of literary 


many scene of its nativity, that institution evinced 


parturiency. I am 


logy of these animals ; for instance, the con- | 20t, however, in the slightest degree of- 


trast between the rapid growth and trans- 
formation of the larva, and the i 
existence of the perfect insect ; the incon- 


i 
[ 


trition; and the absence of the power of 
reproducing parts that have been lost or 








ROYAL INFIRMARY, EDINBURGH. 


DR. pareiwoatt's CLINICAL LECTURE. 
myself in some 
measure to the birth of this ing of the 
lecture room, I am bound the natural 


of parentage to it my espe- 
pre ny oe a Hy 4 


fended by such an i disavowal of 
its origin, as it does my creative powers but 
litle honour ; and leaving its ostensible pa- 
rent to epjoy the alternative of certain un- 
wedded dames, who conceal their frailties 
under the plea of spontaneous conception, 
I shall discuss its pettish foibles with the 
indulgence due from paternal affection to a 
wayward offspring. But a better reason 
than the unprofi vanity of substantiat- 
ing my claims to its indirect prodaction, or 
the petty gratification of chastising its 
author, induces me to examine its linea- 
ments, the cireumstances by which its ap- 
pearance has been attended, and the former 
state of apathy of the party from which it 
emanates, with their present efforts to give 
yan air of sincerity to their hollow policy. 
The writer obviously belongs to that clas- 
sical school of medical literature, founded 
by Surgeon Johnstone, &c.; he composes 
much in the same style of attic elegance, 
uses the same simple and perspicuous sys- 
tem of logic, and labours for a similar object 
with a laudable congeniality of principles. 
Every sentence, indeed, uttered by this libe- 
ral and enlightened academy, on being com- 
pelled into something like a performance of 
their duties, is of value as an historical evi- 
dence of their former supineness ; and every 
made for their neglect, may amuse, 

if not instruct us, as specimens of the amaz- 
ing ingenuity of the human mind, They 
now have the world to believe, since 
ital reports have been made fashionable, 
that they never as much as received a hint 
on the subject from a different quarter. To 
acknowledge an omission, is beyond the 
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exertion. It affords the grieved spirit of 
these grown-up children a melanchely 
pleasure to hide their motives from view, 
thinking, no doubt, like the scared infant, 
when it buries its face in its nurse's bosom, 


predecessor of the present production ap- 
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MEETING OF GUY'S 


GUY'S MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, October 13th. 


Dr. Baiour, President. 
Twn discussion arising from Dr. Hodg 
pasted gt apne say | nppeana heady 
is evening, and in consequence of 





former evening, with an intimation of the, 
subject. being renewed, the theatre was 
Indeed it was matter 





of the advantag iting from a 

tian of the Haesety's, menstations. 00, well es 
awakened, on subject of Medical Edu- 
caUon. 





kin 
the publicity given to the proceedings of a| Whiting’s opinion, that a knowledge of 
ub 








MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


ting 
distribution of minute vessels was 
cessary. 

Mr. Harpy, senior, expressed his opi- 
nion that a complete knowledge of anatomy 
was requisite to the medical student. He 
should not wish to have it said of the enato- 


had been said of the learning acquired at the 
Scotch Universities, that “ Every man got 
@ mouthful, but none got a bellyful.” 

A Gentleman, whose name we could not 


ascertain, but who described himself as a 


Borough student, made some very pertinent 
observations on the want of pbad 44 to the 
studies of a man during his appren- 


| ticeship, previous to his arrival in London ; 


also upon the inefficient manner in which 
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transpiration copious. Mr. Vincent, who 
saw the case, in conjunction with Mr, Earle, 
regarded it as serous effusion into the cel- 
lular texture of the scrotum, resulting from 
local irritation, probably induced by the fric- 
tion of the patient's clothes during bis three 
deve journey in the hot weather. Mr. Earle 
coincided in opinion with his coll Mr. 
Vincent ; and as a means to relieve ten- 
sion of the part, Mr. Earle made a longitu- 
dinal incision through the whole length of 
the anterior of the enlarged scrotum, 
on either side the septum scroti. There 
was but slight bleeding from the divided 
vessels. The to be constantly fomented 
during the remainder of the day, and at 
night enveloped in a large bread and water 

ice. A dose of calomel and jalap to 
be taken immediately, and the saline mix- 
ture, with sulphate of magnesia, every six 
hours. On the following day the scrotum 
was reduced about one-third in size, and was 
less irritable and inflamed. He had passed 
a tolerably easy night ; his bowels had been 
freely opened, and the febrile excitement 
was diminished. To continue the poultice 
and the saline medicine three times a day. 
We attentively observed the case to its ter- 
mination. The bulk of the scrotum daily 
diminished ; he lost all febrile excitement 
in less than a week. The cicatrization of 
the incisions, though slow, was progressive ; 
and about a month from his admission into 
the Hospital he was discharged cured. 


EXTENSIVE FRACTURE OF THE BONES OF THE 
PELVIS AND INFERIOR EXTREMITIES. 


E. W., an elderly man, about sixty-five 
= of age, was brought to the hospital, 
ate in the evening, on the 5th, in conse- 
quence of a brewer's dray having passed 
over him. We were informed, that about 
twenty minutes previonsly, as he was pro- 
ceeding along Shoe-lane, in company with 
his paramour (an old woman, evidently on 
the wrong side of sixty,) his foot slipped 
from off the curb stone, when he was pre- 
cipitated on the pavement, right a head of 
the dray, which instantly passed over him. 
He was taken up, and immediately conveyed 
to the hospital. There is an inversion of 
the left foot, with evident fracture of the 
right thigh, the bones riding om each other. 
Proceeding carefully toexamine the different 
bones, it was observed, that on attempting 
to rotate the left leg, it suddenly regained 
its natural position, accompanied with a 
noise as if a bone had slid into its socket. 
The hand being placed on the great trochan- 
ter, a crepitus was communicated to it, on 
the limb being rotated, indicating fracture 
at its basis. The fibula of the same leg was 
fractured about its lower third ; there was a 
severe contusion on the right ancle, but no 





FRACTURE OF THE BONES OF THE PELVIS. 


fracture or displacement ; the fracture of 
the right femur was oblique, about three 
inches from the condyles: the whole of the 
inferior extremities were severely bruised, 
but no other fractures were detected. The 
man was placed in one of Mr. Earle’s beds, 
and the fracture of the right femur carefully 
secured with splints. His answers were va- 
cillating and confused, his pulse small and 
weak, and the surface of his body much be- 
low the natural standard of heat ; presently 
there was an involuntary discharge from his 
bowels. The house surgeon gave him m. xx. 
of laudanum, and ordered wine and water to 
be given at intervals during the night. 

On the following morning be was seen by 
Mr. Vincent. But slight reaction had taken 
place, the skin had not recovered its natural 
temperature ; pulse small and weak, tongue 
dry, feces passed involuntarily ; there was 
that oc | tremor of the frame, comimon- 
! attendant on the latter stages of febrile 

seases, Wine and ammonia to be given 
during the day. 

Wednesday. Night passed in a low mut- 
tering delirium. Surface of the body rather 
warmer ; pulse somewhat fuller ; tongue dry 
and parched; feces passed involuntarily. 
Brandy and ammonia to be given during the 
day, and a dose of Jaudanum at night. 

10 p.m. Changed for the worse: his» 
countenance is sunken, respiration very la- 
borious, pulse slow and weak, and the sur- 
face of his body bedewed with a cold 
clammy sweat. He continued gradually 
sinking till about four the following morn- 
ing, when he expired. 

Sectio Cadaveris. 

The circumference of the bony rim of 
the acetabulum was broken off, the fragment 
retained in its position ; the tendinous bands 
that interlace themselves around the cavity 
of the joint remaining entire. ‘Chis will 
account for the inversion of the left foot, 
when admitted, and the noise that was sub- 
sequently heard on attempting to rotate the 
limb, The head of the femur must have 
been thrown just over the brim of the 
acetabulum ; the ligamentum teres was en- 
tire, and the probability is that the head of 
the bone rested on the broken fragment of 
the ilium, when on attempting to rotate the 
limb, it slipped into its socket, the fragment 
of the ilium regaining its natural position. 
There was fracture at the base of the tro- 
chanter, as was imagined ; it did not include 
the whole circumference of the bone. A 
fracture ran through the body of the os 
innominatum, so as to divide it into nearly 
two equal portions; the edges of the bones 
stood over each other, to the extent of two 
lines; there was partial dislocation of the 
sacro-iliac symphysis of the same side ; the 
viscera were uninjured. 
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HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 
Panton Square, St. James's. 


CASES OF CARCINOMA. 


We need, we presume, offer no 
for reporting the following cases of Cancer, 
which, occurring, as they did, together, tend- 
ed so highly to illustrate the varied forms 
dreadful disease may be de- 


CASES OF CANCER OF THE MAMMA. 


M. B., et. 65, married. 
above the situation of the lower and anterior 
margin of the great pectoral muscie, there 
isa large ulcerated excrescence, of a glo- 
bular form, with ragged and everted edges; 
the pectoral muscle is much swollen, but 
this appears to arise from disease in the cel- 
lular structure situated below. A chain of 
large and hard lymphatic glands, leading 
from the open ulcer to the axilla, is very 
perceptible, and the connexion between 
them can be traced without difficulty. 
The soft parts of the outer and superior 
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Casz 2.—In the soft parts surrounding 
the lower part of the right nipple, there is 
a very deep livid ulceration, about the size 
of a crown piece, from which there extends 
a sinus burrowing under the skin, which is 
in a hard and puckered condition. All the 
neighbouring integuinents, and the whole 
glands of the breast, are much swollen, and 
very indurated and knobby, and the upper 
portion of the arm and shoulder, as in the 
preceding case, are swelled and singularly 
painful. No glands in the axilla or under the 
clavicle, can be found to be evlarged or 
hard, but the loose cellular membrane, 
which lies on the serratus muscle, and be- 
tween the latissimus dorsi and pectoral 
muscles, has beew converted into a thick 
solid substance. ‘The mammary gland itself 
is evidently in a very diseased state, and a- 
heres strongly to the ribs, being immove- 
ably fixed. She suffers constant and very 
severe lancinating  — her general health 
is greatly impaired ; she is emaciated, has 
frequent sweats, and her countenance hav- 
ing that peculiar expression which was 
so observable in the former instance: of 
late she has been attacked with pain and 
dyspnea in the chest, to a severe degree. 
The disease commenced five years ago, in 


portion of the arm are much swollen, and| the form of a hard tumour, situated in the 

,extremely painful, and the glands under the centre of the mammary gland, which ap. 
clavicle are also diseased. She suffers ex-| peared soon after the receipt of a blow in 
cruciating pain, of a lancinating character, | that region ; this slowly increased, the pro- 
in the pectoral region, and more particularly | gress of enlargement being marked with a 
in the arm and shoulder; she is hectic, | corresponding augmentation in the pucker- 
passes nights, and experiences |ing of the skin: ulceration at length took 
much general uneasiness ; she has frequent place three months ago. 





pains in the chest, increased on full inspira- 


This case, though apparently one of acei- 


tion; pulse generally about 100: she is|dental development, and not arising from 
weak, and much emaciated, and her coun- | constitutional disease, is evidently now be- 
tenance is of a livid colour, and expressive | yond the reach of operation; although if 


taken in time, it might probably have been 


tumour formed, without any cause, benefited by surgical interference. It ap- 
under the nipple, which proceeded Bas pears wonderful that no disease of the axil- 


of anxiety and pain. Two years ago a hard 
painful 


dually to cancerous ulceration. Mr. Wa 





p |lary glands should have ensued from the 


removed the mamma last January, the long continuance of the cancer, when the 


disease being at that time confined entirely | 
to the breast The wound healed, except a, 
very small portion, which degenerated into | 
an ulcer; this for several weeks remained | 
stationary, then gradually extended, becom- 
ing of a more cancerous aspect, and ulti- 
mately assuming its present form, the glands 
and neighbouring parts being consecutively 
affected. 

This ease has run the common course of 
schirrus and cancer; the healing of the 
wound, except a very small portion, which 
became a rapidly extending ulcer, is a com- 
mon though singular occurrence. The dis- 
ease having commenced without any ex- 
citing cause, may perhaps be considered as 
one arising from constitutional causes, and 

refore not likely to have been perma- 
cured by the operation. 





the 
nently 


brane had become affected 
from its continuity. 

The severity of the pain in these two 
cases has been greatly alleviated, and the 
surrounding inflammation subdued, by the 
frequent application of a few leeches, and 
the use of gentle aperient medicines, and of 
a mild and low diet: no other means have 
been adopted. 





_ 
CASE OF CANCER OF THE SKIN. 


Mrs. B., wtat. 82. In the integuments 
of the lower eyelid of the right eye there is 
an irregularly formed ulcer, extending from 
the inner canthus, over the orbitar process 
of the malar bene as far as the temple. The 
inferior palpebra has nearly disappeared, 
and the lower and anterior part of the eye- 
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ball has thus Repochovonsipletaiy exposed ; | 
the superior portion e malar bone is | 
also bare, and in an unhealthy 
condition ; at the outer angle of the eye the 
cancerous ulceration bas proceeded inter- 
nally to a i depth, thus forming | 
acavity between the eye-ball and its bony 
socket ; the edges of the sore are very rag- | 
and undermined ; the eye itself is sound, | 

t from the destruction of its 
she is unable to use it. From the whole of 
this ulceration there is a ious discharge , 
of a thin, acrid, and offensive sanies, fre- 
quently mixed with blood. She en aol 
severe, constant, lancinating pains in the 
neighbourhood of the disease, and likewise | 
complains of a distressing sense of confu- | 
sion in the head. 

The disease commenced twenty years 
ago, in the form of a pimple, situated in the 
skin, at the root of the lower eyelid; this 
in ‘tho conven: of time boceme en leer, | 
which continued for many years stationary, 
being generally covered with a scab. Six 
years since the ulceration began to extend, 
and has proceeded with great rapidity.— 
From the advanced age of the patient, and 
indeed the great extent of the disease, no 
operation by the knife was practicable, pal- 
liative remedies only have been employed. 
As the general health of the woman is prett 
good, and no absorbent glands are dise v 
itis probable that she may survive a con- 
siderable time. 


| 


The following rare case of carcinoma of 
the mucous membrane of the labium and 
nympba occurred in Mr. Wardrop’s private 
practice, but we have seen the oy mma 
of the disease, which is now in the Museum 
of the Hospital :— 

about 50 years of age, of dark and 
sallow complexion. ‘he mucous membrane 
of the right nympha and labium is exten- 
sively dise ; it is generally inflamed, 
and in its centre there is a large irregular- | 
shaped ulcer, extending deep into the cel- 
lular structure of the labium, with the 
mucous lining around it in a very indurated | 
state. The ulceration extends upwards | 
nearly to the clitoris, and backwards to | 
within a short way of the commencement of | 
the vagina; the ulcer continually pours 
forth a very fetid and acrimonious diseharge, 
which excoriates the surrounding skin. From 
this disease she suffers most excruciating 
pains, which, from their constancy and se- 
| 





verity, have rendered life almost insupport- 
able ; her nights are without Pp, | 
and her general health is rapidly declining. | 
The disease commenced several years ago. 
Every variety of treatment has been tried 
without effect. 

In this case Mr. Wardrop removed the 
whole of the labium, and allowed the wound 


to ulate. This has now nearly healed, 
and the patient has thus abteined a com- 
plete cure. 


—_—— 
CASE OF CANCER OF PENIS. 


wtat. 57, sent to the Hospital 
by Dr. Titley. In the extremity of iis 
penis, which is now not above two inches 
and a half in length, there isa deep fun- 
gous ulcer, with everted and very ragged 
edges ; the granulations are large and of a 
florid colour, and appear to be extremely 
irritable. The ulceration is situated, not 
only in the corpora cavernosa, but also in 
the integuments of the penis and spongy 
body. The orifice of the urethra is very 


}uneven. The disease does not extend far, 


but is confined entirely to very circum- 
scribed limits, as nei induration nor 
swelling can be traced beyond the edges of 
the ulceration, None of the oo aligh te 
groin or thigh appear to be in the sli 
de sifewned. 

rom this disease he experiences much 
pain of a lancinating character, extending 
upwards in the course of the spermatic ves- 
sels. The graunulations bleed when rubbed 
or touched incautiously. States that fifteen 
years ago he had an apoplectic stroke, 
which was followed by paralysis of the 
right side of the body, which has continued 
since, and from the effect of which his 
intellectual powers have been much blunt- 
ed; that two years since » small watery 
e formed on the anterior part of 
the glans penis, which speedily degenerated 
into a foul ulcer, which continued gradually 
to extend, eating away a large portion of 
the yard till eighteen months ago, when the 
anterior part of the penis was removed. 
The wound contracted but never healed, 
and it was soon after attacked with ulcera- 
tion in every respect similar to the original 
disease, which bas gradually advanced till 
it has now nearly reached the root of the 
penis. As no di glands existed in 
the groin, and as the spermatic chord, tes- 
ticles, and other conti ts, were in 
a healthy state, Mr. Wardrop thought it 
advisable to give the poor man the chance 
of a cure, and accordingly performed the 
following 

Operation. 

A piece of wet roller was first ied 
tightly to the root of the penis, with the 
view of preventing the retraction of the cor- 
pas cavernosum, and Mr. W then 
holding the diseased portion in his left hand, 
and stretching the penis, divided it h 
at one incision, as near as possible to 
pubes. Notwithstanding the application of 
the firm bandage, we observed that the cor- 





pus cavernosum retracted very perceptibly ; 





HY DROCELE.—CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 


no difficulty was, however, found in secur- 
ing the dorsal artery, that of the corpus 
cavernosum, and a large branch coming 


from the septum of the penis, which bled! 
, of the gland, opened the tunica vaginalis at 


rather profusely. The wound was then 
dressed in the usual light way, with a simple 
pledget of lint. Next morning we found 
that there had been a good deal of hemor- 
a, on the previous evening, which had 
rendered it to tie another small 
artery ; but the patient was entirely free 
from pain or any constitutional disturbance. 
The wound now to be healing, a 
eng ya dh leads to the confident 
hope a complete recovery; but that 
event, considering the history of the patient, 
cannot be considered as altogether certain. 

This case we conceive to be remarkable 
on several accounts ; first, as showing the 
recurrence of the cancerous ulceration in a 
wound of sound parts, and where we have 
no reason to suppose the constitution at all 
affected ; and secondly, it exhibics another 
instance of how long open carcimoma can 
continue, and what ravages it can commit 
without being absorbed into the system, or 
attacking the lymphatic vessels or glands 
even in its vicinity. 


CASE OF PARTIAL HYDROCELE. 


Immediately previous to the amputation 
of the penis, Mr. Wardrop punctured a 


hydrocele, which having rather an unusual 


history, we are induced to notice. The 
patient, twenty-two years of age, had, for 
several years, laboured under a large hy- 
drocele of the left testicle ; two years ago, 
an attempt was made by Mr. Rose, in St. 
George’s Hospital, to cure the disease by 
the operation of injection—an extremely 
violent inflammation of the testicle ensued, 
and the patient, after enduring protracted 
sufferings, left the hospital with the testis 
in a swollen state, being informed that when 
it regained its natural dimensions, a per- 
fect cure would be produced. These hopes, 
however, proved fallacious, and, in a short 
time, he found himself in a worse state 
than ever. Two months ago, he had 
another consultation with Mr. Rose, when 
that gentleman proposed pricking him with 
the caustie—to this he would by no means 
agree, being determined not again willingly 
to undergo the rigors of such inflammatory 
treatment, and, accordingly, soon after pre- 
sented himself at this Hospital. On exami- 
nation, the testicle was found to be con- 
siderably swollen, and, in the tunica vagi- 
nalis, was contained apparently about three 
ounces of fluid, which afforded a sense of 
fluctuation. The swelling produced by it 
was transparent, but it had not the usual 
pyramidal form of hydrocele, the fluid being 
apparently confined in two cavities. 
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Mr. Wardrop, who never in any case 
performed the radical cure for hydrocele 
without having, in a pfevious | operation, 
evacuated the fluid, and examined the state 


its lower part ; only two drachms of colour- 
Jess serum.escaped. The nature of the case 
now became evident. By the severe opera- 
tion the man had formerly undergone, 

artial adhesions of the tunics of the testicle 

ad taken place, but the vaginal cavity had 
not been obliterated, and thus, on its re- 
accumulation, the fluid was confined in se- 
veral distinct cavities. The remaining por- 
tion of the seram, to the amount of an ounce 
and a half, was discharged two days after- 
wards by Mr. Duncan. 





CLINICAL INSTRUCTIONs« 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

* Much has been done, but more remains to do ; 

“ Their gaileys burn, why not their cities too?” 

Sir,—You would be devoid of that noble 
feeling inherent in man, which results from 
a consciousness of having done good, could 
you read the above quotation without your 
bosom being agitated by the most pleasur- 
able and satisfactory sensations ; for without 
giving you more credit for your labours than 
is due, I may safely assert, that to no man 





living are we, as a body, so much indebted 
as to the Editor of Tnx Lancer. Sed hee 
hactenus, as Dr. Blundell says. The Borough 
Hospitals are now (thanks to your strenuous 
and unremitting exertions) the best regu- 
lated in London; but there still remains an 
evil in regard to St. Thomas’s, which calls 
loudly for redress. 1 allude to the practice 
which all the surgeons here persist in, of 
going round the wards on the same day ; thus 
depriving us of two-thirds of the benefit 
which ought to accrue from the Institution. 
The indefatigables may certainly contrive to 
trot round with Mr. Tyrrell, and afterwards 
with Mr. Green ; but Mr. Travers manages 
to make his peregrinations (it is said pur- 
posely) at two o’clock, when we are all en- 
caged at the anatomical lecture. Now, I can- 
not believe that Mr.Travers, whose urbanity, 
splendid attainments, and communicative- 
ness are admitted by all, will intentionally 
throw an insurniountable obstacle in our 
way ; and I entreat him, in the name of the 
Borough Students, to make his arrangements 
compatible with his attendance at the Hos- 








pital at a more convenient hour.—Trusting 
he will not consider it derogatory to his dig- 
nity to attend to our request, I remain, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
A Boroven Srupent. 
Borough, October 14th, 1927. 
H 
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Tuere is no portion of the law of Eng- 
land which reflects deeper disgrace on 
her legislature, than the parliamentary 
enactments relating to the government of 
Map-Housgs, and we heartily congratu- 
late the profession and the public on the 
probability of their speedy repeal. Had 
those laws been intended to render insani- 
ty incurable—to extinguish the liberty of 
the subject—to furnish instruments where- 
with a villain might satiate his revengeful 
appetite in security—to prevent inquiry 
into cerebral pathology—to dissipate every 
rational principle in the treatment—to en- 
courage the cupidity of unprincipled rela- 
latives—to place at the disposal of the ma- 
gistracy a most dangerous and unconsti- 
tutional power—to place an equally ob- 
noxious power ia the hands of a single 
medical practitioner—to add incalculably 
to the horrors of the afflicted—to augment 
a thousand-fold the exciting causes of the 
disease—and to render this deplorable 
malady a valuable article of trade to un- 
professional, unprincipled and heartless 
speculators: they could not have been 
framed in any manner better calculated to 
produce such results. In no one respect 
are those laws founded on sound prin- 
ciples—they are radically, systematically 
defective. It really would seem that they 
had been adopted by a portion of that de- 
scription of persons, for whose benefit 
they were intended. When the blind lead 
the blind, we know the result, 

The evidence contained in the “ Report,” 
published by the select committee appoint- 
ed by Parliament to inquire into the state 
of the pauper lunatics in the county of 
Middlesex, bas produced an intense feel- 
ing of painful interest. Few were prepar- 
ed to believe that such atrocious practices 
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existed as are spoken of in that document, 
although we believe more remains behind 
the curtain than has been exhibited, 
Enough, however, has been disclosed to 
satisfy the public that the establishment 
of a County Hospitat, for the exclusive 
reception of Insane Pavurers, is im peri- 
ously required in the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis. The advantages resultiog from 
such an institution, if properly regulated, 
would be indescribable ; and we hope that 
the magistrates, at their annual meeting, 
on the Ist of the ensuing month, will show 
that they are not deaf to the voice of the 
public and of science, or insensible to the 
piteous cries of their insane poor. 

If such an institution were founded, 
and thrown open GRATUITOUSLY, to all 
medical students (a regulation that ought 
unquestionably to be adopted,) the entire 
kingdom would, by that means, participate 
in its benefits, arising from the increased 
knowledge of her medical practitioners, in 
by far the most important, though the 
most uncultivated, of human diseases, It 
is deplorable to observe, in the report of 
the committee, the treatment to which the 
unhappy sufferers are subjected — dis- 
tracted in mind and tortured in body 
—chained down naked to beastly cribs, 
from Saturdays till Mondays, without 
being once removed, with no other sounds 
to greet the ear, than the incoberent and 
horrible yellings of their maniacal com- 
panions,—with no other view to meet 
the eye than the bare walls of a mad- 
man’s den, Who can contemplate such a 
scene without feelings of horror! Is it to 
be expected that eures can be effected in 
such a frightful hole—ewres, indeed! who 
are the attendants ?—unprofessional idiots, 
if we have read the evidence correctly— 
porters, uneducated servants, any one who 
happens to bein the way. In a word, the 
patients are not classed, but placed to- 
gether like a herd of swine. Taken alto- 
gether, it is a most infamous system, and 
casts a deep stain on the bumane charac- 
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ter of the influential people of this coun- 
try. The public, however, are much in- 
debted to Lord Rosert Sgyaour, Mr, 
Rosert Brown, and Mr. Garrett Dit- 
Lon, for having, by their indefatigable 
exertions, succeeded in procuring the ap- 
pointment of the parliamentary commit- 
tee, which we can already perceive will be 
followed by very important results, 

We shall return to the subject, and give 
some extracts from the Report. 


One of our Correspogdents, who sub- 
scribes himself “ A Physician,” without 
assuming any of the designations which 
distinguish the different classes of belli- 
gerents, complains of our inveterate hosti- 
lity toa department of the profession whose 
interests, in common with those of every 
other department, we have uniformly sup- 

. ported ; while another Correspondent, un- 
der the signature of “A Friend,” re- 
proaches us with having praised the con- 
duct of an individual, who has been on 
mavy occasions the object of our uuspar- 
ing censure. Thé Physician’s letter we 
shall iusert, without abridgment; the 
other communication we do not insert, 
because, although parts of it are not 
undeserving of notice, it is not in all 
respeets fit to meet the public eye. The 
charge of inconsistency is founded upon 
the circumstance of our baving last week 
mentioned Mr,Green as one who had 
honourably distinguished himself from 
most other Hospital teachers, by his en- 
deavours to supply the want of a regular 
system of clinical instruction in St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital. “ Wheace,” asks our Cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ this sudden approbation of 
the conduct of Mr. Green? Whence this 
change of sentiments with regard toa man 
whom you have hitherto pursued with 
unrelenting hostility?” We will answer 
both these questions ; and first, that which 
is founded upon the supposition ef our 
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entertaining a personal hostility to Mr, 
Green We entirely disclaim all private 
feeliugs of animosity towards that gentle- 
man ; whenever we haye opposed him, we 
have opposed him upon public grounds ; 
and if the grounds of our opposition be 
removed, our hostility must cease with 
them. 

With respect to the cause of our appro- 
bation, Mr. Green’s efforts to introduce 
something like a system of clinical instruc- 
tion, in St. Thomas’s Hospital, are matters 
of notoriety; and our attention was last 
week more particularly attracted to chese 
efforts, by the circumstance of his having 
offered two gold medals, one to be award- 
ed to the student of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
who should, at the end of the year, pro- 
duce the best set of clinical reports ; and 
another to the student who should produce 
the best set of anatomical preparations . 
Knowing these facts, we should have ill- 
deserved that confidence which the readers 
of this Journal impose on our impartiality, 
if we had hesitated to except Mr, Green 
from the censure which we have passed on 
most other hospital teachers, out of resent- 
ment for the part which that gentleman 
has on former occasions taken against 
ourselves, Of Mr, GReEN’s attempts to 
suppress the publication of hospital reports, 
and to establish a system of ‘‘ Hole and 
Corner surgery” within the walls of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, our opinions of course 
remain unaltered ; but we will never suf- 
fer our opinions of his past errors to in- 
fluence ovr judgment when it may be our 
duty to notice his present or future claims 
to approbation, We have never quoted 
individual favour, nor sought to avert in- 
dividual resentment; our motives and 
our ends have been strictly identified with 
the interésts of the profession and of the 
public. Itis the houest independence of 
this Journal which constitutes its real 
strength ; the power which we possess is 
founded on a legitimate basis—the basis 





of public opinion; and our enemies, as 
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well as our friends, may rest assared that 
the influence which has been fairly and 
honourably obtained, shall be fairly and 
honourably exercised. Amicitia sempi- 
terna, inimicitie placabiles ; let our friend- 


ships, if possible, be perpetual, but at any 
rate let our hostilies be open to concilia- 
tion. And now for the letter of “ A Phy- 
sician ’? :— 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


“If the contest should terminate like 
that of the Kilkenny cats, which fought till 
they left nothing on the field of battle but 
their res; ive tails ; if, in short, the pure 
*« Fellows,” the pure “‘ Licentiates,” the pure 
“Independents,” should finish the combat 
p Ben ae one another; we know not 

it the public would have any great cause 
to regret their annihilation.” — Lancer, 
No. 214. p. 4. 

Si1r,—Your Journal is too widely cireu- 
lated, too influential, to suffer such para- 
graphs as the foregoing to unnoticed ; 


and I trust that the spirit of free discussion 
which animates you, will ensure equal cur- 
ern to a few comments, by one of that 


to which your oblique censure applies. 
yhence the ostility to physicians, which 
this gratuitous slight, this unmitigated re- 
prehension displays? By what misdeeds 
have they merited such unsparing severity ? 
What offences have been proved against 
them, to authorise the stigma thus attempted 
to be caston them? And what good end is 
likely to be served by the tone of obloquy 
and reviling here so wantonly indulged in? 

On each of these points I shall offer a few 
remarks; and I trust that in doing so, I 
shall not be betrayed by the provocation 
given, into any departure from that calm- 
ness and urbanity, by which controversy, on 
all subjects of public interests, should ever 
be characterised. But first 1 must say a 
few words on the source whence this con- 
demnation of all physicians emanates. 

Your Journal, Sir, addresses the profes- 
sion, and you not unfrequently claim the 
merit of protecting its rights and interests. 
This character gives to your animadver- 
sions a power of wounding, which, as the 
advocate of a party, you could not possess, 
It becomes necessary then to scrutinise the 
scope of your guardianship, and to under- 
stand the sense in which the term profes- 
sion is employed by you. I fear, Sir, that 

‘ou and I use it in a very different sense. I 
net been accustomed to consider it as a 
comprehensive term, embracing all the 
branches by which professional offices are 

ini > you appear to regard it as 





confined to that class of , who 
are the immediate objects of your favour ; 
as if all others were unworthy of. being 
classed under it. This is no hasty surmise, 
but a conclusion derived from careful at- 
tention to the tenor of your customary re- 
marks. The surgeons you vilify,—the apo- 
thecaries you ridicule,—the physicians you 
consign to annihilation. By whom, then, 
is the profession to be supported, or of 
whom are we to consider it as consisting ?— 
None remain save those members of the 
College of , who act as general 
practitioners. this body alone, then, are 
you the champion, and it is well that this 
should be pe arc in order that such 
partial ad may not mislead. But are 
we prepared, Sir, to admit this identifica- 
tion? Are the other classes so worthless, 
as to be w ,excluded the professional 
pale? Are we all gunk so low as to make no 
resistance to this overweening pretension! 
I trust not; and as one individual, I enter 
my protest against the disfranchisement to 
which physicians, eons, and apotheca- 
ries, are thus consigned. To your defence 
of the surgeon-apothecaries, I have no ob- 
jection; but I object to this defence 
being carried on under the assumed garb of 
a guardian of the profession. 

To return to the points which J profess to 
diseuss.—-W hence the hostility to the phy- 
sicians which the paragraph prefixed to this 
letter displays? I can conceive no source 
but that error to which partial advocacy is 
prone; a belief that by depressing others 
we elevate ourselves. As the advocate of 
the general practitioners, it is natural thet 
you should find the physicians in the way, 
and wish to remove them. I accuse you 
not, Sir, of any unprincipled desire to get 
rid of troublesome rivals; and I can in cha- 
rity believe that you have dwelt so long on 
the merits of your favourite practitioner, as 
to be satisfied that he would worthily, and 
beneficially to the public, replace the phy- 
sician. ‘This, however, is a point on which 
happily the public have a voice, and I have 
little apprehension of their adopting your 
predilection. I, Sir, shall not imitate your 
policy by undervaluing the general practi- 
tioners; but while i freely admit their 
merits and usefulness, I venture to e 
my own conviction, that with all their qua- 
lifications they are unfitted to fill the chasm 
which your contemplated annihilation of the 
physicians would create. 

By what misdeeds have the physicians 
merited the severity shown ? What offences 
have been proved against them 1—To these 
questions you, Sir, are called on to reply, 
for as yet you have not supplied us with an 
answer. 

What good ond is likely to be answered 
by assailing the physicians with obloquy and 
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reviling It would be difficult to show 
while it is easy to trace both the injustice 
and injury of this vituperative warfare. Jt 
is unjust to decry the physicians, without 
specifying the demerits with which, by im- 
plication, they are charged,—to pronounce 
condemnation without giving them the be- 
nefit of fair trial. It is injurious to mar, by 
indirect blame and insidious sarcasm, the 
endeavours of any branch of the profession 
to rescue itself from misrule and oppression. 
The whole profession needs reform, and re- 
quires a legal isation, which shall 
leave its several branches free to discharge 
their respective functions, with advantage 
to the public, and without collision among 
each other. The physician's department 
calls for this more imperatively than any 
other, because the legal government under 
which it exists is more anti » more in- 
efficient, and the powers cunferred by it 
more signally abused. In seeking redress 
of grievances most onerous and too long en- 
dured, the physicians have enough to con- 
tend against, without encountering the en- 
mity of those who ought rather to foster 
their endeavours, My object, however, Sir, 
in this address, is not to deprecate your 
hostility, but to request that if the paragraph 
which has called forth these remarks he not 
a hasty and inconsiderate effusion; if it is 
to be regarded as denoting the feelings 
which you entertain towards the physicians, 
and the course which you mean to pursue in 
your editorial labours, you will manfully de- 
clare yourself their enemy, and avow the 
hostility against which they have to guard. 
I, Sir, am no rigid censor of casual expres- 
sions, uttered inadvertently or under excited 
feeling. A flippant remark, even though 
tinctured with malevolence, I could over- 
look, and freely forgive ; but such undis- 
guised and inveterate pve your late 
aragraph evinces, could not be passed over 
without culpable dereliction of the duty 
which I owe both to my own ent 
and to the profession, 
I have thus given 
the subject, in which 


we my sentiments on 
trast the whole body 
of oppressed physicians will participate. I 


have pointed out an jon on your part 
unprovoked, and unsustained by any evi- 
dence of delinquency to warrant the indis- 
criminate emnation which you pro- 
nounce. I leave it to yourself, either to re- 
deem the trespass, or openly to avow an 
eamity, against which the physicians may 
be on their guard, and from which they 
will then know how to defend themselves, 
T am, Sir, &c. &e. 
A Puystcran. 
Oct. 7th, 1827. 





We cannot compliment the author on | 
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and still less on his interpretation of the 
extract from our preface. In the third 
paragraph he proceeds to ‘* say a few 
words on the source whence this con- 
demnation of all physicians emanates,” 
and really we should like to be informed 
whence this condemnation of ALL physi- 
cians is to be found ; certainly not in the 
above quotation. Is not the censure, if 
worthy of being called such, directed ex- 
clusively against the pure fellows, licen- 
tiates, and independents? yet the author 
has disingenuously omitted the ailjective 
throughout the whole of his letter. Where 
then is the censure on ALi physicians— 
where is the hostility displayed? To 
condemn acu physicians, when we know 
that some of them are the brightest or- 
naments of the profession, is a notion 
that we could not have entertained even 
for a moment; and, on reflection, the 
writer must perceive that his accusation 
against us is not only unfounded but lu- 
dicrous. Physicians belonging to every 
party have been treated with great fair- 
ness in the pages of this Journal; on no 
occasion have we refused insertion to 
their communications, when they were 
calculated to provoke discussion, or elicit 
truth, In common charity, we might 
well be spared a charge uf partiality from 
one of the “ Independents,” in favour of 
whose just claims, as regards the college, 
we have published some two or three 
scores of letters. Their ‘ circular” also 
we inserted without comment; a docu- 
ment in the highest degree insulting to 
the general practitioner. Anxious that 
every subject connected with medical le- 
gislation should be strictly investigated, 
with a view to learn the best principles of 
government, we have repeatedly given 
publicity to opinions directly opposed to 
our own—the return is a charge of par- 
tiality. 

If we mistake not, the majority of 
physicians feel they are on slippery 


either his “* urbanity,” or “ calmness,” | ground—the unadorned title of M, D, has 
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lost its charms with the public; some- 
thing more is required than the mere sound 
of * Doctor,” and we are petsuaded that 
physicians, simply as such, will continue 
to sink in public estimation, until their 
knowledge of anatomy, pathology, and 
surgery approximates more nearly to the 
information possessed on these subjects by 
the surgeon. With regard to both pure 
physicians and pure surgeons, the conceit- 
ed and empty sticklers for exclusive rights, 
we heartily despise them. SoLomon says, 
‘There is a generation that are pure in 
their own eyes, and yet are not washed from 
their fillthiness.” The family, therefore 
is evidently of ancient origin, and will not 
be extinct probably for another quarter of 
a century, We shall return to the subjects 
referred to in this letter, but fear that the 
questions will not be answered to the au- 
thor’s satisfaction. It is really surprising 
that a brace of cats’ tails sould have 
caused such a fuss; but as suspicion is 
confirmation to the jealous, so is fear fatal 
to the weak ; and when men are conscious 
that their reputation stands upon an un- 
substantial basis, they are morbidly alive 
to every circumstance that threatens to 
expose the slender materiais by which it 
is supported. 


Se 


During our long acquaintance with 
the west end, we have never witnessed 
the winter campaign open under su ch 
gloomy appearances as in the present sea- 
son, at least for those who were wont to 
be considered the demi-gods of the profes- 
sion. The surface of the earth seems 
éntirely changed. The low arts which 
formerly were practised, ad captandum 
vulgus, have now ceased to have any effect ; 
and those riotous feastings which used to 
be held, on similar occasions, by the lec- 
turers of a certain ancient school, for the 
purpose of entrapping the raw victims, 
have now ceased to be attended by the 





dupes of avarice. -Papils, as well as pa- 
tients, have in this quarter of the metro- 
polis become singularly scarce ; and the 
great dons are loudly complaining that 
both their pockets and their benches are 
empty. 

What can these portentous changes 
mean ? Or how can they be accounted 
for? Why, on very simple grounds : first, 
the public has been made acquainted with 
the shameful practices which prevail in the 
large hospitals, and which have hitherto 
been employed as mere tools for pushing 
on the fortunes of their unskilful medical 
officers ;—and secondly, the pupils have 
at length become convinced that they 
can neither see the practice of medicine or 
surgery conducted in tiese establish men : 
nor are there any lecturers connected with 
them of sufficieut talents or acquirements to 
enable them to instruct the minds of youth. 
The pupils have, therefore, winged their 
course to more hospitable shores; and we 
have been well informed, that a vast pro- 
portion of those who a few years ago would 
have entered at some one of the west end 
schools, are bow to be found busily culti- 
vating their profession in Dublin or Paris ; 
while others have dispersed themselves 
among the St. Bartholomew's or Borough 
schools. 

The Windmill-street Seminary, which, 
during the reigns of Hunter, Cruikshank, 
Wilson, and Bell, enjoyed a high, and, we 
sincerely believe, a very deserved reputa- 
tion, is now fast crumbling into decay ! 
We hope that the fall of this vast fortress 
will teach the rising generation that ta- 
lents can neither be bought or sold. We 
strongly suspect that Messrs. Mayo and 
Brodie will find to their cost, that they 
have purchased no great bargain from 
Mr. Bell, who seems to be as expert in 
the art of selling schools, as he is in the 
manufacture and trade of ‘ nece spici- 
mins,” 
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Tue address of Mr. SkEy on commene- 
ing the Demonstrations at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s on Tuesday last, will be read with 
interest. Of the nature of the squabvole 
between Mt, WormALp and Mr. Sxey we 
are uninformed, and therefore shall offer 
no opinion respecting it. Mr. Skey ob- 
serves, “* Had J obtained from Mr. Aber- 
netby that justice I hada right to demand 
at his hands, all comment from me here 
would have been unnecessary.” Of course 
we cannot tell what sort of justice Mr. 
Sxey sought to obtain from Mr. ABERNE- 
vuy, but we are by no means surprised 
that his application was unsuccessful. 
Although Mr. ABERNETHY has again and 
again assured Mr. Skey that he never 
spoke of him in a slighting manner, yet 
Mr. Sxey says, **That Mr. ABERNETHY 
has spoken of me in terms of disparage- 
ment, no one can doubt.’’ We think so 
too; but Mr. Abernethy tells us, that when 

. he called Mr. Seey a roo, it was merely 
in allusion to the “ COMPARATIVE OPU- 
tence of Mr. Wormald’s family.”’ Dis- 
graceful shuffliug! We are pleased with 
the manly course adopted by Mr. Skey in 
coming forward, and speaking up so boldly 
in his own vindication, aud sincerely wish 
him success. 


none OF SURGERY, 


A BENEVOLENT and generous individual 
has given, within these few days, OnE 
Tuousanp Five Hunpre€p pounds to the 
committee of this hospital, towards a fund 
for erecting a more commodious building. 
The name of this benefactor is, by his own 
desire, for the present suppressed. The 
new hospital will be opened in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing-cross, where the 
King, with his usual and characteristic 
munifivence, has given a spot of ground on 
which it is to be erected. A teuth parc of 
the patients who apply for relief, cannot be 
accommodated at the present establish- 


ment. 
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£ 4 d, 
Amount already advertised.... 210 10 0 
The Medical Society of Hexham, 
per their Secretary, Robert 
Stokoe, Esq. ttee ee eta eeee 
William Day, Esq., Isleworth 
Mr. Bryant Donkin, 80, Great 
Surrey-street ..cscesesees 





Outlines of Medico-Chirurgical Science, con- 
taining Remarks on Medical Education, and 
Tilustrations of the application of Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Pathology, to the principal 
practical points in Medicine and Surgery. 
With Coloured Plates. By Tuomas Tur- 
ver, M.R.C,S., Lectuter on Anatomy, 
&c. Second edition, 8vo. pp. 371. Un- 
derwoods, London. 


Tue first edition of this work appeared to- 
wards the close of 1824, and has met, as we 
then anticipated, with a favourable recep- 
tion from the profession. The clear but 
concise manner in which the human body is 
described, and the physiological considera- 
tions blended with this description, render 
the first part of the work extremely instruc- 
tive to those who are commencing their 
professional career. Whilst the second 
division of the work, which treats of the 
relative position of the parts in many re- 
gions of the body, and their connexion with 
the principal practical points in medicine 
and surgery, can scarcely be less acceptable 
to those more advanced in their studies, or 
engaged in active practice. This part of tho 
subject afforded ample ground for the dis- 
play of professional knowledge. The field 
was unoccupied ; no one in this country had 
hitherto undertaken to give an account of all 
the regions of the body, and to point out at 
the same time the influence which their 
organisation exercises on the develop- 
ment of disease, as well as their several 
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relations in connexion with the perform- 
ance of surgical operations. Parts of the 
body, as the head and neck, groin, and peri- 
neum, have been studied on this plan, butit 
had not been extended to the consideration 
of the whole frame. For an undertaking of 
this kind, a person ought to possess a more 
than common knowledge of the region which 
he has to describe, and be able to point out, 
as by a kind of induction, the influence which 
the structure of a part is capable of exer- 
cising on its diseases. Anatomical know- 
ledge, therefore, alone, is not sufficient for 
the purpose, it must be combined with an 
extensive acquiintance with disease, and 
the power of tracing disease to its cause. 

This mode of studying anatomy renders 
it absolutely necessary to subdivide the body 
into different parts, each of which must be 
fully considered before proceeding to ano- 
ther. Mr. Turner divided the body into 
eleven, viz. the craniom, face, eye, nose, 
mouth, spine, neck, thorax, abdomen, upper 
and lower extremities. He first gives the 
anatomy of the part, and then mentions the 
principal practical points connected with it. 
The anatomical description of some of the 
divisions of the body, fall short of what we 
expected to find them in this edition. In 
the neck, for instance, no account whatever 
is given of the superficial or deep fascia, 
no mention conseq@ently made of the struc- 
tures which are epyeloped by them, or the 
various effects which they exercise on the 
development and treatment of abscesses, 
and on the important office which the deep 
fascia performs during the time of inspira- 
tion. The fascia concerned in inguinal and 
crural hernia, are, on the contrary, minutely 
described, and the different kinds of hernia 
well explained. The anatomy of inguinal 
hernia is worthy of the student's attentive 
perusal. 


“Tf an incision be made from about three 
inches below the umbilicus, to the anterior 
superior spinous process of the ilium ; and 
another from the commencement of this in- 
cision, perpendicularly to the symphysis 





pubis ; we include a portion of integument, 
under which are the parts concerned in in- 
guinal and crural hernia. ‘To display these 
perts, another incision in the integument is 
required, from the centre of the transverse 
one, directly downwards, to about three 
inches below the groin ; two flaps of skin 
will thus be formed, and these flaps are to 
be carefully dissected from the condensed 
layer of cellular membrane underneath, and 
reflected, the inner towards the linea alba, 
and ‘symphysis pubis; the outer towards 
the spine of the ilium, and the outer part of 
the thigh, The condensed membrane, which 
is now seen covering the aponeurosis of the 
external oblique muscle, Poupart’s ligament, 
the spermatic cord, after emerging from the 
ring, and the upper part of the thigh, is 
called the fascia Eiperbeislis. It is a struc- 
ture not confined to the groin; but here, 
and in other portions of the body, it is 
thicker, more membranous, and deserving 
of particular notice, from its relation to 
herni, and suppurating buboes. 

“The fascia superficialis is to be sepa- 
rated from the aponeurosis which it covers, 
and reflected in a similar way to the skin ; 
this will expose the glistening tendon, its 
termination in Poupart’s ligament, the upper 
portion of the fascia lata of the thigh, and 
the inguinal glands; and the stadent will 
easily understand, after observing the situa- 
tion of the superficial fascia above the in- 
guinal glands, why it is that abscesses in 
the groin are long in bursting ; for the 
fascia thickens from and offers 
great resistance; and why, if allowed to 
open spontaneously, a sinuous ulcer is often 
left, which is troublesome to heal. The 
common skin, and fascia just described, are 
then the superficial parts of the inguinal 


region. 
“ The portion of eurosis, which 
stretches from the su spinous process 
of the ilium to the s is pubis, is next 
to be examined. It is called Poupart’s liga- 
ment ; and, at its. pubic extremity, there is 
an opening by a separation of the 
tendinous fibres, and named the external ab- 
dominal ring, in contradistinction to another 
aperture, by and by to be described, which 
is the internal ring. If the student ex- 
pected to find the external abdominal ring a 
distinct opening, he will, in this stage of the 
dissection, perceive his error. It is occu- 

ied by the spermatic cord and cellular mem- 

rane, over which is a thin delicate fascia, 
which is called the fascia of the cord, and 
conceals the site of the ring; on raising 
this, and breaking down with the handle of 
his scalpel the cellular connexions of the 
cord, he will be able to observe the ring, 
which, however, is not circular, as its name 
would seem to imply, but rather of an 
elliptical form. 





LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 


is of the external ob- 


two muscles observed in their relation to the 
spermatic cord in its passage from the ex- 
ternal ring, to its di at the groin. 
The student is then to replace the internal 
oblique and transversalis, and to leave the 
a is of the external oblique reflected 
towards the thigh. By taking hold of the 
spermatic cord, and gentl drawing it, he 
will see its course behind Poupart’s liga- 
ment; and will observe, that it is covered 
with a few pale fibres, called the cremaster 
muscle, which are derived from the oblique 
internus, and is muscles. 

“Tf now the internal oblique and trans- 
versalis be carefully cut, and pushed up- 
wards with the handle of the knife, a thin 
fascia will be seen lining the posterior sur- 
face of the latter muscle; it is the fascia 





transversalis of Cooper. Below, it is firmly 


attached to Poupart’s ligament, and the! 
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useful, particularly that of the peritoneum , 
which is used by Dr. Monro, of Edinburgh, 
in his class-room, and in many of the dis» 
secting-rooms of this metropolis. 





LECTURES 
ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 


Ow Thursday last, Mr. John South gave 
a lecture at Thomas’s Hospital, introduc- 
tory to a course on Comparative Anatomy. 
It is a fact, although we blush to mention 
it, that these are the only lectures delivered 
in London on this most important subject. 
Viewing comparative anatomy as a study 
subservient to our physical knowledge of 
man—as a means whereby the functions or 
uses of parts are learned, either from the 
more fully developed or less complex strue- 
ture of the organs of animals, itis a study of 


is; and passing upwards, we find it be- | the highest importance to medical students. 
ae - a ales of the trans-|1t might easily be shown, that our present 
versalis, and the peritoneum. In this fascia knowledge of many of the most important 
is the internal abdominal ring, by which the | functions of the human body has been de- 
- cord leaves the abdomen. The tendons of| rived from an observance of similar func- 
the internal oblique, and transversalis, are | tions in animals ; but we need only refer to 
not then perforated for the passage of the John Hunter's physiological facts in support 
cord, for the But even if the desire 
mentioned, and the tendons of these muscles | of an intimate acquaintance with physiology, 
form, as it were, an arch over the cord. In| and thus of consequence, with pathology, 
tracing the cord, the student will observe it, | were not sufficient incentives to prosecute 
in what is, called the. inguinal canal, viz.— | the study of comparative anatomy, it might 
that space between the two rings ; that it is be found in the pleasure afforded to a philo- 
here situated behind the aponenrosis of the |sophic mind, in the contemplation of the 
external oblique; aad that it passes under|laws of Nature—of observing and tracing 
the edges of the internal oblique, and trans-| the common vizculum, by which an almost 
versalis muscles. At the internal abdominal | infinite variety of living beiags are held to- 
ring, (which is a well defined opening, | gether, Whether we eo our studies 
without breaking the cellular mem-) with the more perfectly Organised animals 
brane about it,) the spermatic cord is| akin to man, and thus 


ning isin the fascia above of this observation. 


mypend the scale, or 
formed ; and behind the ring is the peri-| whether we begin with those beings endued 
with the lowest share of vitality, and but 
one degree removed from the vegetable 
kingdom, there is matter equally for asto- 
nishment and admiration—in the zoophyte 
as wellas inman. This study is surely as 
agreeable, and we may venture to say, as 
useful, as botany or chemistry; and now 
that a Zoological Society is established, 
where an opportunity will be afforded to be- 
come practically acquainted even with the 
more rare avimals of the creation, we do 
hope and expect that an impulse will be 
given to this most delightful branch of study, 
that it will form a prominent part in the 
education of every medical student, and that 
we shall no longer be compelled to look to 
foreigners for information on these subjects. 

Of Mr. South's merits as a lecturer on 


toneum, which lives inal cavity ; 
it is important to bear this in mivd, as it 
explains the nature of the hernial sac. 

‘« In the dissection, the student must ob- 
serve the epigastric artery. It arises from 
the external iliac, and passes upwards and 
inwards towafds the rectus muscle ; it is 
situated a little on the inner side of the in- 
ternal ring, and between the fascia transver- 


The practical observations contained in 
this work are very instructive, and display, 
on the part of the author, an extensive 
knowledge of the subjects which he has 
handled. The diagrams will be fourd very 


‘ 
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career coceecetets 


stowed much 
labour in the 


MEDICAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF SCOTLAND. 


patient rey and a 


connected with the subject ; and if we may | i 


judge from the two lectures already given, 
some that we heard last year, we should 
augur favourably of his capabilities. Perhaps 
a greater share of vivacity in the descriptive 
department of the coufse, would render it 
more attractive. 





CLINICAL SURGICAL LECTURES. 


Mr.Tyreett commenced a course of clini- 
cal lectures, in the male operating theatre, 
on Saturday last. In this first or introductory 
lecture, Mr. Tyrrel! confined himself to an 
explanation of the plan he intended to pur- 
sti¢, directions to the student as to the best 
method of taking notes, and attending to 
the surgical practice of the hospital. Mr. 
Tyrrell avowed his strict determination to 

reserve order on the occasion of his per- 
orming operations ; stating that he would 
invetiatly tefuse to opetate until those per- 


sons who tsually crowded into the ring (ap- 
ropriated to the surgeons and a few imme- 
diate assistants,) had retired to their proper 


situations. [We are heartily glad to hear 
this resolution from Mr. Tyrrell, and we 
have no doubt that he will be fully support- 
ed by the majority of the pupils, inasmuch 
as the persons who crowd into the ring, and 
intercept a view of the operation, are, for 
the most part, interlopers,—hespital juckalls, 
et id omne genus. The conduct observed 
during the performance of operations last 
season, was as stated in a letter from a 
Borough Stadent meee a fortnight 
since—“shameful;” and we have, on several 
occasions, in with many of the stu- 
dents, retired t from the bear- 
scene 


attend the meeting, expressed satisfaction 
at the establishment of the Justitution, 
promising it their su and offering 
such suggestions for its welfare as circum- 
Stances seemed to require.—Such encou- 


sponding remarks, especi ’ 

atcher, who spoke with woth feeling 
aud earnestness. Among other observa- 
tions, he stated his opinion, that thé me- 
rits and beneficial! tendency of this excel- 
lent institution were but very imperfectly 
understood. He approved much of the Re- 
port which had been read, as most favour- 
able on every point. It was true, that much 
hitherto had not been effected, but let it 
be remembered that the | had in 
truth existed only a very few months. This 
was owing partly to the difficulties of the 
times, but more especially tu the erroneous 
impression which existed, that it was an 
insurance on life, rather than a decided 


Mr. Tyne announced his intention of | contributing 


continuing his Clinical Lectures on Fridays, 
from twelve to one. Mr. Green putposes to 
give Clinical Lectures on Saturdays, be- 
tween the same hours. 





THE MEDICAL PROVIDENT INSTI- 
TUTION OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue Medical Provident Institution of 
Scotland held its first annual ——_ 
meeting, as briefly stated in our last, in 
the Physicians’ Hall, on Friday the 18th 
inst—Dr. Moncrieff, chairman, read a 


their families, who would have been spared 
much pain and mental anxiety, if there 
had existed a provident and benevolent 
fund like this to apply to. He entreated, 
therefore, that both locally and generally, 
the value of the Institution should be dis- 
seminated by the most active exertions. 
It required only to be known to be duly 

ted.— Prem the “ Scoteman” of 
May 23, 1827. 
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anani- ' ‘ ow unqualified feelings of disapprobation and 
gether DEMONSTRATIONS AT ST. BARTHOLO- | Gentiemen, Mr, Wormald, my co-apprentice, my 
~ we ; MEW’S. jonior, and my ue, a Candidate with myself 
— winced that Mr. Sxey would ees eels 7 — postial nme ny 
alien, I as deliberate opinions, bas detailed and published 
conversations, private and confidential, for the honest 

irman purpose of blasting the reputation of an electioneer- 
© en- a a letter, 1 might almost say a pamphlet, (de- 
ff continued and general tailing the history of his professional life,) which 
aud only from one or two . he cireulated among theG *, he has directed 
n and tempts to address ay ane whieh attempts were | the particular attention of his readers to some ob- 
rendered nugatory by SL caaetee Sue-' servations published in a former Number of Tue 


ceeded in obtaining a hearing, the 

“Cede strongly disinelined 1 
k owever 

may feel to introduce any subject in this theatre 

irrelevant to that which we are assembled to dis. 

cuss, I should be wanting in ree oye should 

betray calpable indifference to ie 


tion | have met this morning, were I -- 
i i pul 
inst me by my opponent during the late eirction 
wea estes pte to this Hospital. Were l 
a : 
ly I should, on appea 
made no allusion to the past ; b sons) 
advisers have nei power nor the inclination 
to form a jast estimate of the natare and extent of 
the insult to which my feelings have been subjected. 
Explanation is a duty I equally owe to myself and 
to you, and I shall exercise my own discretion in 
determining how far [ may deem it right to intro- 
duce it, uninfluenced by any fear of on 
party, orapy gouiee, te gratity one i seve mer® 
oo long an object n this piace, - 
hold pg any feeling of deliedey, or to allow the 
- fear of offence to the feelings of those around me, 
who have evineed especial indifference towards 
ine, to me from the fair avowal of my own 
sentiments, or the honest defence of my own cha- 
racter ; and if Me. Abernethy and a host of profes- 
me, I .hould address to 


ter of a . Had c 
within the circle of this Hospital, I might have 
trusted for a refutation to the report of those by 
whom character aud fications are better 
knows Uk unfortunately, been 
branded throughout as an injury to 

school, beeause persons happened to be 


r. Abernethy that justice 
hands, all comment 


opin to 
my own feputation, as well as to the ae -w 
lished 


Lancer, with which he provided each governor, to 
whom he sent his letter, because they were sup- 
posed to convey tmpressions unfavourable to my 
professional character. ( Disapprobation.) 

After expatiating largely on the important ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the Hospital by 
election—after doing ample justice to the “ en- 


Ailes reception,” and entire satisfaction which 


attended on his essay here—our author proceeds 
to say, “he would not risk bis reputation yf bm 
with me’’ Risk his reputation—what this 
mean, for I cannot understand? Allowing for bis 
sensitive apprehension of his reputation at a 
former time he has shown little tenderness for it at 
the present; and I sincerely hope bis recent con- 
duet has relieved him from all anxiety un that head 
for the future. My opponent bas taken on himself 
to state, that my demonstrations were a failure—is 
> true, or is it false? My reply to this charge is 
short :— 

In the course of one hovr, 145 out of 165 gentle- 
men, attending the demoustrations, signed a letter 
nsolicited and unaown to me, expressive of their 
complete satisfaction of the mode in which they had 
been delivered. Independent of the cordial expres- 
sionsof approbation which reached me wren ma ws! 
from several of those who had previously been 
hostile to me. 

After the election, on observing Mr. Wormald’s 
name again associated with mine, | immediately 
wrote to Mr. Abernethy to re against his re- 
appointment—stating to him, that “ I did not desire 
to retain the demonstrations alone, but that I] would 
willingly join my exertions to those ef any person 
with whom, consistently with the common feelings 
of right and wrong, 1 could allow my private and 
protessional ch to be jated.” Without 
the permission of the medical gentlemen of this 
Hospital, I am pot warranted in stating to you 
their opinions entertained and expressed to me of 
Mr. Wormald’s ee It is eens for me to 
say Sag were wechan ly justi my application. 

Wir. formald has stated, that ‘‘ he cannot pall 
with me ;” my dislike to this same “‘ pulling” must 
be very obvious,nor can I peretive the justice of his 








to demand at his 
would have y; but! 
am oa this, as on a former left to fight my 
own battle. For some years most ungenerous 
have been resorted to, to affix a stigma of 
incompeteney on my character ; and 
4 professional man, what injury, Jet me ask, can be 


the gaun 
to | 20d I appeal to those older students now 


P from me farther co-operation with bim. 
Gentlemen, I beg you will fully understand that 
1 am still the aggrieved party, and not the aggressor ; 
has been thrown fo me, not by me ; 
present 
when I say, that throaghout the disputes and con- 
ti of last and this year, I bave acted on the 





sustained more dangerous, than a ful attempt 
to brand him with a reproach of incompetency ? 
That Mr. Abernethy bas spoken of me in terms 
of disparagement, no one can doubt; ay 
used languare, under impressions deriv 
others, and in moments of irfitation, of which he has 
subsequently on various oecasions expressed his 
regret, but without expecting that it would be 
-gistered for publication years neither 
can there be any doubt ; that this language has been 
carefully vecurdod by the hand of malice for an ex- 


press is indisputable. The events 
or last 4ST pecbahly have never strongly 
reew te my mind, except to claim a feeling of 
ity for them whose h ad been disa ted, 

not the recent on of this language 
excited in my own mind, and in that of every pro- 
fessional man with whom I am acquainted, 








defensive only, nor am | aware of baving taken any 
advantace of the exposed machinations of my ene- 
mies. Iflam asked, why I venture in this public 
theatre to discuss subjects unfavourable to tran- 
qnillity, my answer is plain—It is here, in my 
character of demonstrator, I have been attacked — 
it is in the same character 1 make my defence. 
Justice has been refused me elsewhere, and no 
power on earth should have compelled me to com- 
mence another course in this theatre, without avail- 
ing myself of this opportunity of or to :nrink 
from what I believe to be a duty | owe myseli—by 
tacitly submitting to be degraded from the rank to 
which I am entitled in this Hospital, and in the 


profession. 
Leud bursts of applause were repeatedly expressed 


the | during the delivery of this address. 








CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 


CLINICAL INSTRUCTION, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin,—In a very recent Number of Tue 
Lancet, | observe a communication to the 
Editor on the subject of clinical instruction, 
pointing out its vast importance to practical 
medicine and to the public health. The 
occasion of the letter has been, I think, 
some public notice relative to a clinical 
school forming at the Westminster Hospital, 
and the subscription is — Megreth, Danis 
dentown, With the exception of the 
sneers at the College of Physicians, or ra- 
ther at those venerated seats of i 
from which the College draws her supplies 
of talent and erudition, there is nothing in 
that letter to which | do not entirely sub- 
scribe. As it is scarcely possible to over- 
rate the value of professional skill to the 
sick, so it must be difficult to form too hi 
an estimate of the utility of the most effi- 
cient of all means for its attainment, viz. 
clinical instruction. Your correspondent 
has accordingly by no means exaggerated 
its importance placing it altogether in 
the d, and giving it precedence 
longe post intervalle of 2ll other branches of 
medical education. In prosecution of the 
subject started by Mr. Magrath I have some 
remarks to offer, the insertion of which in 
your next Number will much oblige 


A Frienxp ro Tue Lancer. 
Welbeck-street, Sept. 24, 1827. 


In clinical instruction, as in other things, 
there are several methods of attaining the 
same object, different routes to the same 
end, of which some are better than others. 
ist. In some schools the rtunity af- 
forded to the t is that of observation 
merely, the pupil is but a spectator ; the 
patient and the professor, with their atten- 
dants and assistants, medical and menial, 
are the only performers. In schools on this 
plan the student observes at his ease and 
records at his lei such phe as 
are reported to him, or as cetch his own 
attention—on the causes of those changes 
he hears, perhaps, after the lapse of seve- 
ral days, a learned discourse, generally 
rather uainteresting (because more or less 
unintelligible) to tyros; very often high- 
ly intereresting and instructive to compe- 
tent hearers. Such, in a few words, is the 
plan followed in the clinical schools of Scot- 
land and Ireland. @d. In other schools 
pupils have, in addition, the permission to 
observe morbid phenomena, and to listen 
daily to able etiological and therapeuti- 
cal discourses ; the further advantage of 
being, if not required, at least invited, to 








take charge of patients as iographers 
of disease, and for that aoonvelne ac- 
curate notes of the symptoms and treatment. 
To these notes the professor Te- 
fers during the visit, or in the course of his 
lecture ; and the to such visitation 
must certainly materidlly increase the stu- 
dent’s sssiduity — such are the clinical 
shools of Paris. Every one acquainted with 
La Charité’ and Hotel Dieu know that 
Messrs. Cayol, Recamier, Chomel, &c. 
were much in the habit of exercising their 
pupils in the way alluded to. 3d. Other 
schools go still farther. In addition to pre- 


senting to the student's observation the 
phenomena of disease, and orally explaining 

him the grounds of the prescriptions, 
i i is, &c.; and in addition 


tage—the il is charged with the treat- 
ment of ph ac 0 the symptoms of which 
he must account for, the seat of which he 
must point out, and the remedies for which 
he must prescribe. Such is the plan adopt- 
ed in several schools of Germany and Rus- 
sia; that for example is the method fol- 
lowed in one of the most recently foanded, 
and most modern in construction of Euro- 

m clinical schools, viz. that of y x04 

rg, vide Conradi’s Einrichtung der Klinil: 
su Heidelberg, &c.; Heidelberg, 1820. A 
method not very dissimilar ils at the 
various public and private obstetrical schools 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, France, &c. 
Students of midwifery are allowed to prac- 
tise to a greater or less extent after having 
had some instruction. Now the compara- 
tive merits of these different plans are not 
difficult to determine. The business of the 
student of practical medicine is twofold ; he 
has to ascertain the laws of disease, and to 
learn the rules of t: in the former 
capacity he is but eptatr he can but 
observe and reflect: in the latter he must 


be an actor, sincemothing but practice can 
confer dexterity. aah seem knowledge, 
or in other words, the dexterity, alluded to, 
is not an acquaintance with or ready recol- 
lection of certain pickled maxims or golden 
rules of treatment; but it is a familiarity 
with symptoms, measures, shifts, emergen- 
cies, contingencies, contrivances, &c. &c. 
which is to be acquired only in al 
conflict with the difficulties of curative me- 
dicine in a course of practice. It is plain, 
therefore, that the plan followed at Heidel- 
berg is by much more complete, and we 
may infer, efficient, than that of Edinburgh, 
or that in principle nearly identical one 
adopted in Paris, Under the head of what 
Conradi calls ‘‘ Auscultanten” fall the 
whole of the pupils of the Scotch, Irish, and 
French schools. There is, however, at 





SIR A. COOPER’S PORTRAIT.—IRISH WIT. 


Heidelberg a second or senior class called 
“Practicanten,” who are in the enjoyment 
of advantages unknown to the clinical stu- 
dents of France and ae nota nor 
senior or practising pupils are cha with 
the treatment of the sick under professional 
i and are, in fact, junior 
medical practitioners acting under the di- 
rection or inspection of a senior or con- 
sulting physician. The ‘ practicant” must 
visit acute cases at least twice daily, 
and be within call et all hours of the day 
and night ; he _ Foner! com- 
munication with . 
full and accurate Vide Conrad 
Rap.6. On the whole, I think there can 
be no doubt that the methods of Edinburgh 
and Paris are not well calculated to make 
practitioners : the means employed are not 
adequate to the effect required. I wish, 
therefore, through the instrumentality of 
the widely-circulated pages of Tur Lancer 
to call the attention of London physicians, 
and particularly of the meritorious institu- 
tors of the Westminster Hospital clinical 
school, to more perfect models than any 
that the empire of France or Britain afford. 
To the objection that Britain ig.a free 
land, entertaining sentiments and ‘habi 
hostile to such undertakings, I —_ 
That in midwifery the thing is done daily 
in this coun without disguise; that 
much of the practice of dispensaries in this 
volves upon pupils and other 


very capital 
uadergraduates ; that our hospitals likewise 
present examples in the offices of house- 
surgeon and apothecary; and that since 


the practice of undergraduates prescribing 
is to a greater or less extent already esta- 
blished, and regarded with tolerance if not 
with partiality, there can be no good ob- 
jection to conferring by public recognition, 
respectability and distinct and defined re- 
sponsibility on practitioners, whose labours 
are on the whole to medical art and 
to the public health ; and who, atall events, 
cannot or will not be suppressed : the fact 
is, that under superin , as at Hei- 
delberg, nothing but good could result. 
The “ practicant” of Heidelberg is as 
much the friend as physician of the sick ; 
through him the patient can manifestly 
communicate every little wish to the autho- 
rities and servants, medical and non-medi- 
cal, with far greater effect than through 
any subaltern officer; experience would 
quickly teach patients not merely to tole- 
rate the practicanten but earnestly to desire 
their attendance. ry 


P.S. From a hand-bill of the Physicians 
of the Westminster Hospital, which I have 
observed in the , | think of Messrs. 
Callow and Wilson, 1 have reason to think 
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that something similar to the Heidelberg 
plan is in contemplation. If those Gentle- 
men have the courage to introduce so whole- 
some an innovation as that above recom- 
mended, they will deserve and obtain the 
thanks of every well-wisher to practical 
— and of every public-spirited indi- 
vidual. 


SIR A. CooPER's PORTRAIT— Where is it? 


To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 


al am happy to find, by a recent 
umber of your valuable publication, that 
Paul Pry has made his entré at one of the 
Borough hospitals ; at his next visit, I hope 
he will “drop in” at Guy’s, and make the 
following inquiries, viz. :—What is become 
| of the sum of money, to the amount of near 
|7008., subscribed about eleven years ago, by 
|the students, for a portrait of Sir Astley 
Cooper, Bart.1—Whether Messrs. Key or 
| Stocker were appointed treasurers 1—And 
lastly, To what use the ifiterest, which, by 
this time, simple and compound, will amount 
to nearly the original sum, is to be appro- 
priated ? 

Paul Pry may rely upon it, that his 
‘dropping in’ will not be considered an 
‘* intrusion ’’ by those gentlemen who sub- 
scribed their guineas on that occasion. 


I remain, yours, &c., 





A Constant Reaper. 





QUACKS AND REGULARS—IRISH WIT. 


Ir has been somewhere said, that the only 
difference between a quack and a ar is 
this: that the one kills you, whilst you 
** die under” the other. 


A poor Irishman, who was lately admitted 
under the care of Mr. Travers, seems to 
have been much of this way of thinking. 
He was the subject of an eruptive disease ; 
and when questioned by Mr. Travers, as to 
whether he had *‘ ever been under the care 
of a quack.”’"—*‘* Och! no, (rejoined Pat), 
plase your honour—Shure I never went to a 
Hosrrra before.” 
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CASES OF EXTRAVASATION OF URINE. 


CASES OF EXTRAVASATION OF 
URINE, 


8ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 


Case 1.— Extravasation of Urine, from ulcera- 
tion of the Urethra, with Stricture anterior to 
the Pubes, followed by Sloughing of the In- 
teguments of the Penis. 


J. Diopy, etat. 60, af infirm man, admitted 
into George’s Ward on the evening of the 
17th of September, under the care of Mr. 


Green, with incipient gangrene of the at | 


teguments of the penis. 

It appeared, from the patient's state” 
ment, that he bad Yeon ofikctad with atrle- 
ture of the urethra, and great difficulty in 
passing his urine for several years; and 
that, at one period, he underwent an opera- 
tion in the perineum, in consequence: for 
several months previously, he had 
his urine only by drops. He said, that he 
had uently gies—in fact, that 
he was in the habit of employing them from 
day to 3 and a few days before his ad- 
misssion, he attempted to pass one ; and, in 


doing so, used considerable force—shortly laid 


after this, the penis began to swell. ‘When 
admitted, there was a dark vesicle, of the 
size of a shilling, on the dorsum of the 
penis, and it was affected with general 
cedema, the integuments being of a dark red 
colour. The treatment of the case devolving 
on Mr. John South, in the absence of Mr. 
Green, this gentleman, after considerable 
difficulty, succeeded in passing a silver ca- 
theter into the bladder, and drew off about a 
quarter of a pint of urine; the instrument 
was retained by means of tapes. The ob- 
struction to the passage of the catheter, was 
stated by Mr. South to be especially felt, at 
about four inches down the urethra, and 
also in the membranous portion. A poultice 
of stale-beer-grounds was di to be 
applied to the penis. 


18. There is now a slough on the dorsum 
of the penis, of the size of a crown ; 
the whole of the integuments are adema- 
tous, and greatly swollen ; there is much 
pain extending up the chord on each side, 
with tenderness on pressure, as also over 
the pubie region generally. The scrotum 
is inflamed in appearance, and somewhat 
swollen; but, on close inspection, there 
seems to be no indication of urine being ex- 
travasated ; the perineum is free from ten- 
derness. The catheter is retained in the 
bladder ; poultices continued to the penis, 





and the bowels have been opened by a mild 


since the last meerts the parts have gone 
on gradually healing, and the patient im- 
proving in health. 

11—17. The fast; the pa- 
tient’s general heal » and he urinates 
without much diffic 


Guy's NOSPITAL. 


Case 2.—Ertravasasion of Urine, Uleer- 
ation of the Urethra; with an- 
terior to the Pubes.—Operation of laying 
open the Urethra in the Perineum, and fat 
termination of the Case. 


Tue following highly interesting case of 
extravasation of urine, oceurred during the 
past week, at Guy’s hospital. It will be 
observed, that although the case, in some 
respects, resembles the preceding one, inas- 
much as urine became extravasated anterior 
to the pubes in the first instance, from ul- 
ceration of the urethra, with stricture at 





ES OF EXTRAVASATION OF URINE. 


evening, September 28th, under the care of 
Mr. B. Cooper. He was sent to the hos- 
pital by some neighbouring surgeon, and 
was stated to be labouring under inguinal 
hernia; but Mr. Callaway, who visited the 
man shortly after his admission, arrived at 
a differentconelusion: he found on the right 
side, near to the root of the penis, a fluctuat- 
ing tumour, into which he thrust a lancet, 
and evacuated a considerable quantity of 
pus. On making inquiry of the patient 
(who however gave a very unsatisfactory 
account,) it appeared that the swelling had 
existed nearly a week ; that he had, for se- 
veral years, been labouring under ‘ 
and of late had his urine in a very 
diminished stream. ‘The bladder not being 
distended, and the patient evincing much 
irritability, Mr. Callaway did not attempt to 
pass a catheter. He prescribed one of 
calomel, with a grain of opium, to be taken 
every four hours, and an enema of castor 
oil; a poultice to be applied to the part 
cised. 


in 

Saturday, We fiid the patient to-day with 
a sloughing wound at the root of the penis, 
on the right side, as large as the tip of the 
finger, and the skia to some extent around 
it of a dark red . The scrotum is 
red and swollen, but no appearance of 
urine being extravasated in its cellular 
= eames o 
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ae of the catheter, is 
stated by Mr. Callaway to exist a short dis- 
tance down the urethra, which is also in a 
highly irritable condition: the bowels are 
freely open. Calomel and opium continued, 
and poultices to the wound. 

October 1. The wound at the root of the 
penis has very considerably extended, and 
the urine partially flows through it; this 
was observed, in @ slight degree, yesterday. 
No further measures le 

2. Attempts were made this morning to 
pass a catheter, by Mr. Callaway, for a con- 
siderable of time, but without suc- 
cess. In the afternoon Mr. Cooper saw the 
patient, and in vain endeavoured to pass an 





iil 


instrument into the bladder ; the obstraction 
was about two inches and a half down the 


;| urethra, and this part being once passed, 


with a small elastic gum catheter, so that 
(as Mr, Cooper thought) the instrument 


;|could be felt in the perineum, still it was 
found utterly impossible to carry it further. 
The ulceration at the side of the penis had 
now so far extended, that on the occasion of 


passing down the urethra, another, 
introd at the wound, readily struck 
against it, and the urine through 
very freely ; the wound had @ foul sloughy 
appearance, and had much increased in size. 
Mr. Cooper was of opinion that there was 
no extravasation of urine in the scrotum or 
in the perineum; he directed the elastic 
catheter to be retained, as far as he had 
been enabled to it, anticipating that 
the ovina come low through oa, Seer 
ment, us its passage throug open- 
ing en tbe silo of om yous pull Be or: 
vented. Mr, Cooper directed that the 
patient should be put into a warm bath, 
and the pills of calomel with opium to be 
continued ; nitric acid lotion and poultices 
to the wound, 

3%. The catheter was only retained for a 
short time yesterday ; the urine now flows 
freely through the wound, and the skin 
around it is much inflamed; the scrotum 
and also the perineum are tender on pres- 
sure, but there is no distinct indication of 
extravasation of urine ; and this is stated to 
be the reason for not laying open the urethra 
in perineo, as proposed yesterday. The 
pulse this morning is low (there has been 
nothing remarkable inits character hitherto, ) 
the tongue is dry and fissured. Some julep 
of ammonia prescribed, to be taken every 
four hours. 


4. Much the same ; no further means em- 
ployed, the urine continuing to issue from 
the wound, 

5. It was evident on examining the pa- 
tient this morning, that extravasation of 

rine had taken place in the perineum. 
either by a fresh lesion of the urethra, or 
from the urine infiltering into the cellular 
membrane at the ulcer existing at the root 
of the penis, and passing backwards; the 
scrotum, however, was not much swollen. 
— It was now determined upon to per- 
form the operation of laying open the 
membranous of the urethra: this 
was accompli by Mr. B. Cooper with 
some difficulty. An incision was made 
somewhat sumilar to that practised in litho- 
tomy ; but owing to the engorgement of the 
surrounding cellular tissue with ill-con- 
ditioned pus and urine, the parts had be- 
come so much altered in appearance, that 
the baseoge of the urethra was not readily 
found. However, at length Mr, C, suc- 
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MR. GREEN’S GOLD MEDALS. 





af. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZE MEDALS TO THE 
STUDENTS. 


Ma. Gazen appears to be resolved to ex- 


portion, | cite a noble spirit of emulation amongst the 





,,| Students of St. Thomas's Hospital: “He has 


offered a valuable Gold Medal for the best 


>| set of Clinical Reports, to be awarded at 


had} the termination of the Season; also, a 


formed in the prostate, containing calcare- 
ous matter and urine, and having a free and 
direct communication with the bladder by 
means of the mouths of the ducts. The 
knife, therefore, had cut through a portion 


of the prostate gland, and opened into the 

t saccalus, which ay on the left side 
and underpart of the a gush of urine 
consequent! paca po ‘of course led to 
the belief of the bladder being opened ; into 


splendid Gold Medal for the best Anatomi- 
cal Preparations, which may be either re- 
tained by the student, or they will be taken 
by the Museum at a fair valuation, with 
‘honourable mention” of the student's 
name. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
A vast number of Communications have 
reached us, all of which shall receive early 
attention. 











